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Morgan Bunting 


BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Curstnut Street, Puiraperenia, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Puira. 





Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
Serer ee aes oie 
_ §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovricss: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock oe Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PENNHURST, 


Second house from Beach. Michigan Avenue. 
Open the entire year. Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Booxiet MaILep. 





‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp or TennesSze Ave. 
Atlantic City. “es 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Hanscoms’. OOP es Ser ccnples’ cod 


ete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive or methods 
resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
[ aim to do nothing but the most careful 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 





Arthur Shrigley WANTED.—A FRIEND WISHES A SITUA- 





tion, as teacher in a Primary School for next 
re. Experience. Good references. Address A., this 
ce, 


ANTED.—A MOTHER’S HELPER. ONE 
willing to assist with sewing. (Friend preferred.) 
Address A. B., this Office. 


ANTED.—BY STENOGRAPHER AND 
ty pe-writer, work for afternoons. Experience and 
reference. Address No. 130, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS RELIEF NURSE 
on for convalescent patients. Address No. 129, this 
ce. 


WANTED.—A FRIEND WANTS A SITUA- 
tion as clerk,or manager in a Flour and Feed 
Establishment in town or country. Good references. 
Address, J. JONES McFADGEN, West Grove, Pa. 


WANTED.—A WOMAN TO CARE FOR A 

four months’ old baby and assist the mother, A 
comfortable home in family of Friends for reliable and 
capable person. Address No. 128, this Office. 


R RENT.—A BOARDING HOUSE, WITH 

thirteen bed-rooms, all other rooms which are needed, 
all modern improvements, everything convenient. Artes- 
ian water, plenty of shade, variety of fruit, location de- 
sirable. Five minutes walk to railroad station, three min- 
utes to trolley. Address, L. A. S., Box 99, Newtown, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
fr.50 a ‘od Ad FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 

treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
fms oT Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
ps PHILADELPHIA, OR VICINITY, A YOUNG 
woman Friend, graduate, wishes a position as teacher 
of English, Latin, and Drawing, for next year. Expe- 
rienced. Address B., INTELLIGENCER Office. 


All R ght Goods, All Right Prices. 
C. P. BURROUGH 


Drigp Fruit, Cannep Goons, 
Peas, Beans, Hominy, Etc. 
Stalls 813 and 815 Farmers’ Girard Ave. Market 
Ninth and Girard Ave. Phila. 








PN 


Young Friends’ Association. 
A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Y. F. A. Build- 
ing, Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., on Second-day 
evening, Third month 12, at 8 o’clock. All 
are invited. 
PROGRAM. 
I. Temperance Laws of the United States. 
A paper by WM. G. UNDERWOOD. 
IT. Similar Laws in England. 
Remarks by HowarpD M. JENKINS. 


EMMA F. PAxson, Secretary. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 to 9 a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 





ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 





Offices of the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
of entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H. 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. 36-68. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 


up to date in every feature of the business, we , 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable 

watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 

11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Saves and Satisfies. 





Ingram’s 


zm § Blended Coffee. 


We offer inducements 
in quantities. 





WM. S. INGRAM, 
Tea and Coffee Dealer. 


31 North Second Street, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


PARIS EXPOSITION AND EUROPEAN TOURS. 


During the season a number of small, select parties will visit, under our direction, 
England, France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, etc. Special Ex- 


position Tours from $215 up. 
included. 


Every necessary expense and reasonable luxury 
Send for handsomely illustrated booklet. 


Steamship Tickets by Principal 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. (Edw. C. Dixon, Pres.) 532 Walnut St., Phila. 


Lines. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making t 
$i.50 per annum. : 
fo those who get up and forward “Clubs we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscr’ «rs. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


ewer 
price 


SusscripTions MAY Becin at any Time. 

W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Gctven. We po not “sTOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents line, one time ; 4% cents per line each 
insertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* TeLcernone No. 36-68. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person SO sending. S&g@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frrznps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limrrep. 
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16 rooms, the main ones large; nearly a whole acre; 
stable, fruit; on very high land, near Wingohocking 
station; choice, quiet neighborhood. Porches, shade, 
pa. chicken yard. Land mostly on southern side of 
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PASCHALL, 7o9 DREXEL BUILDING, Phila. 
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Publisher's Bepartment. 


The Question of Paint. 
THE National Lead Company, whose works are 
located in different parts of the United States, 
making several different ‘‘ brands,’ of white lead 
paint, have been advertising in FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, regularly, for several years. They 
send us an article on the subject of paint and 
painting, which we have abridged somewhat and 
print herewith. 
‘* Pure White Lead is the best paint in the 
world, and always has been since paint was used. 
Floods of ink, cargoes of paper, and fortunes in 
money are used in trying to convince the public 
that Pure White Lead is the poorest paint, that 
to make it fit to use it must be ‘extended’ or 
mixed with zinc or ‘inert’ material (barytes, 
china clay, etc.) 
‘* This concerted attack all along the line is 
claimed to be in the interest of the public; 
improvement in quality being the pretext for it, 
but the facts when shown disclose a very different 
reason for all this mighty effort to convince con- 
sumers of paints that what they have found by 
experience to be the best in the world is really 
poor stuff. 
“The reason may be divided into two parts. 
First, White Lead on account of its superiority 
has come into such general use for all painting 
that it is preeminently the standard, and therefore 
is naturally the target at which the efforts of all 
would-be paint substitutes are directed. Second, 
the cost of the ‘inert’ material is one-half cent 
to one cent per pound; so that a mixture of a 
little White Lead, costing say five cents per 
pound, with the other material mentioned, yields 
a very large profit when sold at or near the price 
of Pure White Lead. No wonder that ‘com- 
bination leads’ are so highly praised and the pure 
article decried. 
*‘A house when well painted with Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil has to be repainted 
only at long intervals, and then a single coat is 
usually sufficient to make it as good as new. If 
painted with zinc or barytes, or if these materials 
are largely mixed with the lead, the surface will 
soon check and crack, and the paint peel off in 
spots so that it can never be repainted so as to 
make a good job. This has been the experience 
everywhere for fifty years or more. 
**As showing the real composition of the ‘ com- 
bination leads’ which are referred to in zinc and 
barytes advertisements as containing a Jittle 
‘inert’ material, an analysis of twenty-five dif- 
ferent brands of thoSe mixtures shows the follow- 
ing proportions : 
White Lead 651 pounds. 
Zinc 526 ‘“ 
Barytes r 

or by percentage, 


White Lead 26.76 per cent. 


“This was the average of the whole twenty- 
five samples, but some contained no lead at all, 
being principally barytes, but all sold under the 
brand ‘ Pure White Lead.’ 

‘* This examination of the real quality of the 
goods sold to consumers of paints shows that, 
even if it were true that the addition of zinc and 
alittle barytes improved White Lead, in practice 
the proportion of the cheap ingredient will pre- 
dominate and the consumer receive little value 
for his money. The lesson to be drawn from 
this is: use only pure lead,”’ 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal, 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. — 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a  eeeeina guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, Princibal 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f /7##ctfads. 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students enene for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, intown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrR.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Richmond Reports. 


Copies of the Report of the. Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing 

HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR goo. 
IX. 
WE do well to strain our ears for the sound of the 
heavenly harmony, to guide and cheer us amidst the 
confusion and the discords that mar this lower world. 


EDWARD GRUBB. 
(Of Southport, England.) 


From the chapter, ‘‘Christ’s Teaching on Wealth,’’ in 
E. G's. recently published book, ‘‘ Social Aspects of the 
Quaker Faith.”’ 


SONG OF A PILGRIM-SOUL. 
MARCH on my soul, nor like a laggard stay ! 
March swiftly on. Yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod— 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 

The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy guide ; 

Follow, and honor what the past has gained, 

And forward still, that more may be attained. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 
Wirth these incidents of childhood, and details of his 
beginnings in education, we may make some extracts 
from the Autobiography, showing the development of 
his character. “When I went to live at Uncle 
Comly’s,” he tells us, ‘having no associates, as al- 
ready stated, I spent much of the time alone, but 
never felt lonely. When at leisure, especially on 
First-days, I rambled into the woods and among the 
flowers and irrigating streams in what had been grand- 
father’s back meadow, near uncle’s, where sister 
Mary" and I had wandered, careless and happy, in 
former years. It was a beautiful meadow, where 
grandfather had conducted a stream for a long dis- 
tance, from a large spring in one corner, along the 
upper part of a slope. From this stream little 
branches were permitted at different places to flow and 
spread over the bank, imparting to the grass a vigor- 
ous growth, a ‘livelier green,’ and luxuriant appear- 
ance, that I have many, many times since revisited in 
my dreams. 

“Twas very fond of watching and listening to the 
birds, observing the waves on the growing grain and 
grass, and was charmed with the motion of the trees, 
and the roar of the wind through a wood or large pine 


[{: Afterward Mary S. Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J., well 
known as a teacher and minister among Friends. ] 


tree or around the house. All nature pleased me. 
The moon and the stars delighted me, as did fre- 
quently the splendor of the heavens at sunset or sun- 
rise, which last I then had an opportunity of observ- 
ing more times in a year than I have done since.”’ 

Religious impressions were early made upon his 
mind. ‘My mother and brother had both drawn my 
attention, carefully and earnestly, to the everywhere 
presence of the Good Father, and said, that what we 
asked of him, zz faith, we would receive. This was 
confirmed by the New Testament, which was one of 
our school-books. Our other reading-books too, 
which consisted of [Lindley] Murray’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ ‘English Reader,’ and ‘Sequel,’ and Cowper’s 
‘ Task,’ all tended to elevate the feelings in religion 
and inspire trust in God. But the point of difficulty 
I experienced was, how to ask ‘in faith.’ I was con- 
fident in the belief that if I could only do that I would 
obtain what I asked for. I am willing to mention in 
this connection, that on several occasions when alone, 
I first thought, ‘I have faith ;’ then said it in a whis- 
per, then said it aloud, and in every instance I re- 
ceived what I asked for.” 

“1 sometimes said things, or committed acts, that 
were not right. Then I found no peace at heart, till 
my mind was brought into a condition to endeavor to 
avoid a repetition of it, and if I had wronged an indi- 
vidual, to make all the amends in my power to cor- 
rect the wrong. Then I would feel reconciled to the 
Good Father. This was heart work between the 
Good Father and my soul. 

“‘T was very conscientious and sensitive at this 
time, and feel it right to relate two incidents where I 
was checked. I was sent one morning on an errand 
to Joseph Rover’s, who lived on the other side of the 
county-line road from Uncle’s, and I had to cross a 
field of well-grown grass. As I went I came across 
a bird’s nest with beautiful blue eggs in it. I wanted 
them very much, and saw no bird, but when I went 
to take them I felt a check, as saying, ‘ They are not 
thine.’ I went on, and after I had finished my er- 
rand and was returning through the same field, I 
thought, ‘ Now, if I happen, in this large field of grass, 
to pass over the same nest, without the least design, 
I will regard it as an evidence that I may take the 
eggs.’ In a little time I did come across the same 
nest with the same blue eggs in it, and felt rejoiced at 
my good luck, but on stooping down to take them, I 
felt the same check as before, ‘ They are not thine,’ 
and I went on home thoughtful. This too has been 
of great instruction to me. 

‘“‘ Having little to amuse me, and uncle having a 
gun which he allowed me to use, there was some 
danger of my becoming fond of gunning. One morn- 
ing I saw a bird on the top of a large walnut tree. I 
took my gun, fired at the bird, and down it came. I 
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felt gratified at my success, but this was soon changed | him were unsuccessfully made in Philadelphia; it 


to pain. It was a beautiful dove, its eyes bright and 
clear, with one wing badly broken. What shall I do 
with it? was the thought. I would have given any- 
thing I possessed, could it have been on the tree-top 
as it was before. The idea the pain it was suffering 
from my thoughtless sport, wrung my heart. My 
feelings would not let me kill it, so I threw it into the 
pig-pen near by, and the hogs soon put it out of its 
misery. But I had no more comfort that day, think- 
ing of my cruelty, and I have never taken an interest 
in a gun since.” 

The habits of life in those days, among plain 
people, were strict. Boys were expected to be useful. 
Benjamin says that “once in three or four months, 
perhaps,” he walked eight miles to see his mother, at 
“Uncle Samuel’s,” going on Seventh-day afternoon 
and returning on First-day. Sometimes he made a 
visit to Philadelphia, to see his uncles there, going 
down ‘ with the market wagon,” and walking back, 
eight miles. His pocket-money, he says, was slender, 
but when he went to town to see “ Uncle William ” 
“he invariably gave me something,—a Barlow 
pocket-knife, a ‘levy,’ and sometimes a ‘ quarter,’ 
which made me feel rich. Uncle Comly, too, when I 
went with him to market, would get me to drive as 
we rode home, while he counted the money we had 
received for the marketing, and he would occasion- 
ally ask me to make some calculation in regard to 
what he had sold by the bushel or pound, and after 
he had done he would always give mea ‘fip’ ora 
‘levy.’””' 

His travels were, however, very limited. The 
first railroads were then (1814) about sixteen years 
off, and indeed were hardly dreamed of by any one. 
Benjamin says he once went eight miles on an errand 
as far north as Doylestown. 

“ After my grandfather’s death I was sent on an 
errand to Doylestown, the county-seat of Bucks 
county, about eight miles further up the Old York 
road, to get an advertisement of the sale of the farm 
put in the paper. This was the first time I had seen 
a printing-press. I was then about twenty-five miles 
from Philadelphia, northward, and sixteen from Uncle 
Comly’s and the place where I was born, which was 
the greatest distance I ever was from home, until I 
went to John Gummere’s school, at Burlington, New 
Jersey, when I was eighteen years old. The extent 
of my journeyings up to that time were, from Phila- 
delphia to Doylestown, northward, and as far as Ger- 
mantown and Plymouth, six or eight miles east and 
west.” 

The time had now come for him to think of a 
permanent occupation. He was fifteen years old. 
He very much desired to “ learn a trade, to use tools, 
and be a builder.’””’ Many inquiries for a situation for 


()‘‘ Fip’’ was the short name for ‘‘fippenny (five-penny) bit,’’ 
and ‘“‘levy’’ for ‘‘eleven-penny bit.’” They were Spanish, or Span- 
ish-American, silver coins, and continued to circulate in the United 
States down to about 1850, becoming much worn, and unfit for use. 
The so-called ‘‘levy’’ was the ‘‘ real’’ of Mexico, the eighth part of 
a‘* peso,’ valued at about a dollar, and was therefore counted as 1244 
cents ; the ‘‘fip” was the ‘half-real,’’ and passed for 6% cents. In New 
York the “ lew ” was often known as a Spanish, or Mexican, 
shilling. ] 


seems that there was difficulty a hundred years ago, 
as there is now, in finding ‘‘a place fora boy.” At 
last, a cousin, Nathan Lukens, of Horsham, a first 
cousin of his mother, agreed to take him as an 
apprentice. Nathan was a carpenter and joiner, and 
as his home was only two miles distant from that of 
Uncle Samuel, where his mother and sister Mary 
lived, that was an additional attraction to the boy. 
In the autumn of 1814, therefore, (as the second war 
with England was drawing toa close in the great 
outer world), Benjamin *‘ packed up his wardrobe in 
a pocket-handkerchief,” and shouldering the bundle 
one First-day morning, (the 8th of Tenth month), 
walked up to Nathan Lukens’s, some eight or nine 
miles. 

At Nathan’s he remained until the summer of 
1815, and then his apprenticeship, and his career asa 
carpenter and coffin-maker, were cut short by a 
serious accident. He liked the place. Nathan was 
‘a pleasant man,’’ with a kindly wife, Matilda, and a 
little daughter, two and a half years old, named 
Rebecca. Benjamin soon made himself useful. 
Matilda found he knew how to milk a cow, so he 
assumed that duty for her, (always women’s and 
children’s work in the old days), and in the spring 
he got six goose-eggs for her, from Aunt Sally Shoe- 
maker, five of which hatched out and lived, much to 
her satisfaction. In the shop, he says, ‘I madea 
knife-box for Aunt Sally, dove-tailing the corners 
nicely, and a self-sustaining lever for Uncle Comly to 
take off the carriage or wagon wheels in order to 
grease them. Nathan made a fine large secretary of 
mahogany, with secret places for deeds, bonds, etc., 
very ingenious and very handsome.” Larger opera- 
tions went on, also, and Benjamin says: ‘‘ We worked 
about at different places, doing carpenter-work. We 
put up a building about two miles off for Nathaniel 
Richardson. While there, he collected some gas by 
stirring the leaves, etc., in the bottom of a pond, 
transferring the gas to a gas pistol, and exploding it, 
which was the first chemical experiment I ever saw 
performed, and it pleased me highly.” 

The serious accident, however, to which allusion 
has been made, changed the whole current of his life. 
In his autobiography he gives a graphic account of 
the event. He was up ona “long ladder” at Dr. 
Gove Mitchell’s, fastening a board on the “ gable end”’ 
of the barn. It was so high that he “ was obliged to 
stand on the round next the top,” and then to 
“steady ’”’ himself by putting his fingers ‘‘ through a 
knot-hole in the board above.’ At that juncture, 
the ladder slipped, and to save himself he jumped to 
the ground below. It was about twenty feet, and the 
shock caused him intense pain, and threatened a life- 
long injury. His recovery was slow. 

“The Doctor' prescribed long cotton bandages 
for my ankles and that water should be pumped on 
them for ten or fifteen minutes every day, previous to 
their being bandaged. This was a very painful 


{! Dr. Gove Mitchell was a well-known physician, and prominent 
Friend. An interesting sketch of him has recently been issued in the 
Collections of the Montgomery County (Pa ) Historical Society. He 
continued practice uutill 1852, and died 1855, aged seventy-five. ] 
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operation. The cold well-water falling on my ankles 
caused them to ache exceedingly. After continuing 
this treatment about three weeks, an old colored 
woman came by while we were so engaged, and said, 
‘You kill dat chile—pumping cold water so long on 
his sore feet ; let him set on de board over de creek, 
and hole his feet in de running water, and his ankles 
soon git well.’ This speech pleased me greatly. 
Her prescription was followed, and I was carried 
daily to the creek, instead of to the pump, and my 
feet and ankles were held in the running stream. 
They began to gain strength immediately, so that in 
about another week I was able to walk a little on 
crutches, and to return to Nathan Lukens’s.” 
( To be continued.) 








SIGNED ARTICLES. 


VI. 
PARTY POLITICS. 
No truthful person, familiar with the “ inside work- 
ings” of party politics—whether in our day or in 
earlier times—would think of denying that gross evils 
of many kinds enter into them, and that the stream of 
public affairs is thus continually polluted. I mean, 
here, precisely what I say, the inside workings; no 
reference need be supposed to the motives or the 
actions of fair-minded and well-intentioned people who 
simply vote to give effect to what party managers 
propose, and who do not inquire closely as to the 
manner in which particular results are accomplished. 

The inside workings, concealed always, except 
when some process of law, or factional quarrel, or 
accidental circumstance, may disclose them to public 
view, have many teatures that are, or ought to be 
repellent. The control of men in public office, the 
allurement of those seeking place, the distribution of 
“spoils,” the dishonest use of public money, the 
crooked schemes by which one man is advanced, and 
another defeated, the deceptions practiced upon the 
public, the promises made to be broken, the bribery 
direct and indirect, above all the partnerships, 
especially in great cities, with vice and vicious interests, 
—all these are things which undeniably exist. They 
are as familiar to the “ practical politician’’ as the air 
he breathes. To know about them, to know how to 
take advantage of them, is what makes him “ practical,’’ 
and not merely ‘‘ amateur,” in politics. 

No one, I say, who is well acquainted with real 
politics, who has been in a position to see, even if he 
did not participate in it, would think of denying what 
I have just said, except in defiance of the truth. And 
any one who, in his innocency, might think the state- 
ment too strong, would only have to learn the facts in 
order to admit his error, 

It so happetied to the writer that for a good many 
years his opportunity of knowing the inside of politics, 
both ina local and national way, was large. He began 
his youth with an ardent—perhaps it may be said 
intense—political interest. 
and indications of the Presidential election of 1848, in 


which General Taylor defeated General Cass—a large | 


flag hung over the street in our county town, with 


I can remember signs | 














that year, more than half a century distant, on down, 
by 1852, by the Fremont campaign of 1856, by the 
tremendous contest of 1860, through the agitations 
and stress of the great War, to the days of Andrew 
Johnson, the first election of General Grant, the 
Greeley fiasco, the dispute over Tilden and Hayes, 
the election and assassination of Garfield, and perhaps 
I might say even later years, except that I do not 
want to bring my recollections too near, my political 
interest was warm and lively. In my work as a 
newspaper editor, my necessary intercourse with, and 
close knowledge of, political managers and their plans, 
I saw the whole business at close range. As an 
earnest party man, I gave a large part of the best 
years of my life to aid in the achievement of party 
success, and the maintenance of party supremacy. 

If these steps were to be retraced I cannot say 
now that I would or could do differently ; under the 
circumstances of the time, and with the nature of my 
work, such political effort then seemed to me clearly 
a part of present duty. The case appeared perfectly 
plain. But of course I can now see, in looking back 
over these political years of my life, that some of my 
heat and intensity might have been spared ; I see that 
I served men, as'well as supported principles ; I 
perceive that the political editor does much of his 
work for those who are intent on their own personal 
ends ; and it is plain enough that while we admit the 
need of the party system, he who allows his private 
ambitions and schemes to draw him into the political 
current may be carried down stream in a way and to 
an extent which he had never intended. I fully believe, 
however, that in most of the period in which I took 
an active part, in the days of the Free Soil agitation 
before the war, then during that terrible time, and for 
several years afterward, there was an elevation of 
public ideals, and a comparative suppression of party 
evils. Purely material objects did not then play so 
influential a part as of late they have done. To have 
lived from 1856 to 1870, to have seen the convulsion 
of 1861-5, to have experienced the thrills that 
culminated with the death of Lincoln, was something 
which could hardly fail to leave a deep and enduring 


| impression. 


But to resume our theme. Experience in the 


| United States since 1800,—the experience, now, of 


the full and rounded-out century,—goes to prove that 
there is only one way of carrying on a government like 
ours, and that is by parties, and only one corrective 
of party misdoing, and that is independent voting. 
This being true, what follows? It follows ‘‘ as 
the night the day” that the man who embarks in 
politics for personal gain, whether of honor or of 
profit, whether to gratify his pride or fill his pocket, 
will find the opportunity almost entirely—not quite— 
in a strenuous:and unhesitating following of a party 
flag. This is a lesson which has been well learned. 
Some men, it is true, have risen and thriven by shifting 
from one side to the other, but it requires a rare 
agility of mind, and unusual skill in action. We have 
therefore a great body of strenuous partisans, who 
think they think, but whose opinions are really formed 


| for them, who “stand by” their organization, who 


the name of the Whig candidates attached. And from | follow their leaders “through thick and thin,” who 
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read only their party newspapers, who believe that 
any opposition is necessarily and essentially wicked, 
and who are sure that their own candidate, no matter 
what his shortcomings may be, is vastly preferable to 
his opponent. 

It follows also that people in this frame of mind, 
and with sucha rule of action, are of great use to 
those leaders and organizers and aspirants who mean to 
get profit for themselves out of the party organization. 
The unhesitating party masses, the “‘ unterrified,”’ are 
a valuable asset of politicians. They are like what 
financiers call the ‘‘ underlying securities,’’—the first 
mortgages, on which interest is. not likely to be 
defaulted. They are counted on as the foundation 
stone. In Delaware, before the price of votes rose in 
1892 and 1896 to incredible figures, it used to be 
considered that a voter would be satisfied with one 
dollar to stick to his own ticket at the election, while 
he might reasonably demand two dollars for a vote on 
the other side. (Let me add here that the awakened 
conscience of the better men and women of Delaware 
has, I hope, under the provisions of the new State 
constitution, put an end to this foul.system of vote- 
buying.) 

It is not to be said that every public man is 
blackened by the political practices which I have 
suggested above, nor that some men do not reach high 
positions with a clear record and a good conscience. 
I could readily name some in whom I have the highest 
confidence. But they are not so numerous as we 
should all desire. 

It is also perfectly true that organization for united 
effort as a party does not imply evil practices and 
methods while such a party is new, and weak. In that 
stage of its existence,—a stage which few parties pass 
out of,—the practical politicians give it little attention, 
unless it should chance to hold ‘the balance of 
power.’ The earnest and sincere efforts of good 
people to influence public affairs by a concerted 
movement are honorable and praiseworthy, and far 
be it from me to lay a stone in their way. But they 
are as different from “ practical politics’ as the clear 
mountain brook is different from the city sewer. 

And what lessons would I draw from these facts 
and opinions? They hardly require statement, do 
they? But I can state them in a few words. (1) 
That the American citizen, man or woman, should 
have his eyes open. (2) That he should not permit 
private schemes or party prejudices to obscure his 
view of what is right. (3) That when he sees the 
right, he should uphold it, faithfully and firmly, and 
not be ‘‘ whipped in’’ for what his conscience condemns. 
The stream of public affairs, of organized society, can 
be purified only at the fountain-head. H. M. J. 


THERE is no calm like that when storm is done ; 
There is no pleasure keen as pain’s release ; 
There is no joy that lies so deep as peace, 
No peace so deep as that by struggle won. 
—Helen Gray Cone. 
s¢€ 
Have we not all one father? hath not one God 
created us? why do we deal treacherously every man 
against his brother, profaning the covenant of our 
fathers ?— Val. w., 70. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 10.—THIRD MonrTH II, 1900. 
THE RESTORED KINGDOM. 


GOLDEN Text.—A book of remembrance was written before 
Him for them that feared the Lord; and that 
thought upon His name.—Mal. iii., 16. 


Scripture Reading.—Mal., iii., 1-18. 

THE law at once crystalized the Jewish people into a 
nation. Immediately its attractiveness to foreign 
Jews was multiplied many fold. The strict legalists 
of Babylon, where the law was held in great rever- 
ence, could now return to the sacred land and miss 
nothing of their accustomed worship—would find it, 
indeed, amplified and perfected beyond what was 
possible in an ‘“‘ ugclean” land and among heathen 
people. The traders could carry on business in 
security, now that walls encircled the city, while the 
unseen wall of law secured them within. Priest and 
Levite could return to place and honor, and even the 
meanest and poorest son of Israel could find the joy 
of obedience to the sacred law and of the resulting 
sense of cleanness before Jehovah. Under these 
favoring conditions the growth of the new Judea 
was rapid and permanent. Her people came up from 
Egypt, from Syria, from far countries and crowded 
the Temple courts. The new Judea was, however, 
modified in many material ways as compared with 
the old. A most important feature was the syna- 
gogue, which had been called into being by the needs 
of the Babylonian exile. The law being intended for 
all and not chiefly for the priestly class, it became 
necessary that all should know it; and the function 
of teaching fell to the synagogue, which became the 
center of many of the activities of the outlying com- 
munities, standing as the local symbol of the temple 
itself. It offered asupreme opportunity for organized 
teaching, and we know what use Christianity made of 
it a few centuries later. 

But it was impossible that such world-wide asso- 
ciations as those due to the exile should not greatly 
affect the mind and thought of the sons of Israel. 
They were preserved, indeed, from any close inter- 
course with the Babylonians by their very hatred of 
them as well as by the exertions of the prophets ; 
and the same is true, in a degree, of the emigrants in 
Egypt, whose people, moreover, were more rigidly 
exclusive than the Jews themselves. But the same 
cannot be said of the relations with the Persians who 
came as welcome allies, Cyrus being hailed as a 
Messiah by the Second Isaiah (Is. xliii., 28, and xiv., 
1), and regarded as a deliverer by all Israel. And 
there is distinct evidence that Persian influences were 
not slight in the growth of Jewish ideas after the 
restoration. This is especially true of the idea of 
personal immortality. It seems to have been an idea 
wholly foreign to early Jewish thought. The great 
future they hoped for was a national future. Writers 
of the period of Persian rule show clearly that 
a change has taken place in this respect. (Malachi, 
iii., 16, 17; Is., xxvi., 19.') The idea of dual rule 
by a good and an evil being is also especially char- 


' This is one of several chapters of Isaiah which are believed to 
be out of their proper setting. 
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acteristic of the Persian religion. And it is most 
interesting to observe in Hebrew literature the meta- 
morphosis of Satan from one of the angels in good 
standing about God's throne, to an evil deity, able to 
thwart, in many cases, the plans of Jehovah himself. 

In early writings we are told that God created all 
things, —the good and the evil,—and this idea 
is expressed as late as the exile. (Is. xlv., 7.) Satan 
appears in I Kings, xxii., 19-23, as a spirit hostile to 
man, indeed, but among the host of angels. He still 
holds this position in Zech., iii., 1, 2, and in the book 
of Job. In the later Jewish literature, and especially 
in the New Testament, he isa king of evil, antagonistic 
to God, and “surrounded by a hierarchy of evil 
spirits.”’ 

The idea of immortality was widely accepted 
among the Jewish people, numbering, probably, a 
large majority among them. But there was an influ- 
ential minority who rejected it altogether. This was 
the group destined to form the party of Sadducees 
later set over against the Pharisees, who were 
believers in the future life of the individual. 

Meanwhile, the Persian monarchy was following 
the fate of many which have been built up by strong 
and able men and descend to weaker hands in suc- 
ceeding generations. About the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., a great invasion took place from Egypt, 
in which the Phoenicians joined, and it seemed for a 
time that the Persian empire was doomed. It was 
saved, however, by the energy of Artaxerxes III., who 
came to the throne in the midst of the campaign. 
He was defeated in the earlier engagements, but by 
343 B.C., he was master of the situation, and ready 
to take summary vengeance upon his enemies. The 
Bible history tells us nothing of the part of the Jews 
in this revolution. But they can hardly have kept 
themselves clear of it, living as they did by the high- 
way of the contending armies, and within the territory 
first invaded by the Egyptians. And there is reason 
to believe, both from outside sources and from obscure 
references in contemporary Bible writers, that Jeru- 
salem once again experienced the bitterness of siege 
and sack. The apochryphal book of Judith is a 
story of this time, in which, however, as is usual in 
such cases, the tale is made over to suit the needs of 
the writer. Chapters 63 and 64 of Isaiah give some 
idea of the bewilderment and despair which was felt 
by the Jews under this new misfortune. They had 
kept the law, they had not sinned: why, then, had 
Jehovah allowed them to be punished? Their buoy- 
ant sense of strength and safety in the period of 
prosperity is voiced in the book of Joel (iii., 9, 10), 
while their despair, when their hope proved vain, is 
recorded in the 74th and 79th Psalms. The book of 
Job states and answers the constantly recurring 
problem of the apparent injustice of human life. This 
book, formerly attributed on extremely slight grounds 
to Moses, may be assigned with considerable cer- 
tainty to the post-exilic period. It states in the 
earlier chapters the ancient idea, not yet by any 


means given up, that good fortune is a proof of 


superior virtue and that disaster is God’s punishment 
upon wickedness. The theory is plain and simple, 
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but a glance at the facts of history shows its folly. 

Job’s answer is one of triumphant faith. The Creator 

of all the earth will do right ; our place is not one of 
, judgment, but a place of endurance. And the cen- 
| turies that have passed have only added strength to this 
| position. Such standard of success is wholly a false one. 
| Self-mastery is success ; only “ failure in cleaving to 
| that which we know to be best” is failure. And the 
| word “‘self-mastery”’ is itself ambiguous, for we have 
many selves. It is mastery by the highest self, 
which is, indeed, ‘‘a power not ourselves,’ which is 
the greatest success. The acceptance of domination 
by any of the lower selves is failure in so far as it is 
lower. The supreme failure is self-surrender to tem- 
porary desires and passions, as the supreme success 
is self-surrender to the infinite strength of Divine 
Order—to the Power—which swings the worlds and 
arrays the atoms in order, which binds the clusters of 
the “‘ pleiades ” and “‘ guides the bear with her train,” 
who “hath cleft a way for the lightnings” and 
‘“‘causeth the tender grass to spring forth.” It is 
this power to whom we may commit our lives, so that 
he shall guide us in all our ways, if we w7//—it is the 
willing that is our part. 

The book of Jonah, giving its severe rebuke to 
the narrowness of the Jewish ideal, speaks from this 
time, proclaiming, moreover, the general providence 
of God, who “ willeth not that any shall perish.” 




























THE SAME OLD SERPENT. 
From a Speech of Abraham Lincoln, 1858. 


THOSE arguments that are made, that the inferior 
race are to be treated with as much allowance as they 
are capable of enjoying ; that as much is to be done 
for them as their condition will allow—what are these 
arguments? They are the arguments that kings 
have made for the enslaving of the people in all ages 
of the world. You will find that all the arguments 
of king-craft were always of this class; they always 
bestrode the necks of the people—not that they 
wanted to do it, but because the people were better 
off for being ridden. Turn it every way you 
will,—whether it come from the mouth of a king as 
an excuse for enslaving the people of his country, or 
from the mouth of the men of one race, as a reason 
for enslaving the men of another race,—it is all the 
same old serpent. 


Tue Bible has been translated into every language 
of importance in the world except one—modern 
English. There is no translation of the Bible in the 
language we speak. In the street and home we 
speak English of 1900. In church we talk English 
of 1611.—[E. E. Slosson. ] 

ds¢€ 

For all of us the road has to be walked every 
step, and the uttermost farthing paid. The gate will 
open wide to welcome us, but will not come to meet 
us. Neither is it any use to turn aside: it only 
makes the road longer and harder.—[George Mac- 
Donald. | 
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SMALL GROWTH IN OTHER CHURCHES. 


Ir is remarked in most of the prominent religious 
bodies that their growth in numbers recently has been 
disappointingly small. The “Orthodox” body of 
Friends, in this country, as already noted, made an 
actual loss in the year 1899,—due, perhaps, to 
exceptional causes. In New York City, the Baptist, 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the Reformed 
churches all fell off in membership during the year. 

In the Presbyterian church, not only in New York, 
but in the country at large, there has been, it seems, 
a diminishing rate of increase for several years. A 
minister of that body, writing to a New York journal, 
the Odserver, quotes figures which seem to clearly 
make this out. The “net gain” of the body, as 
reported to the General Assembly, was in 1895, 
27,000 ; in 1896, 21,000; in 1897, 17,000; in 1898, 
15,000 ; in 1899, 8,000. Some of the largest of the 
synods, (a synod includes several presbyteries, and is 
next in position to the General Assembly, which 
includes all the synods), showed an actual decrease, 
and others only a small growth. 

These facts—for facts they no doubt are—have 
interest for all of us. The Society of Friends does 
not grow as most of us think it ought to, and we are 
often perplexed and anxious concerning its place and 
its work. But plainly, if we judge on natural evidence, 
it cannot be expected to grow as fast as the great 
churches, whose system and methods are more 
popular, and whose very bulk has large attractive 
power. If, then, they show a diminishing growth, 
perhaps there may be influences that affect the whole 
church—the greater church that includes all 
professors. 

It is noted in New York City that while the four 


bodies named above, all non-ceremonial, have fallen | ferring again to the desirability of having Friends who remove 


off, the ceremonial, or liturgic, bodies have made 
gains. 
last year 5,870 members; the Lutherans also gained 
in all of the several boroughs that make up the 
present corporate city. And from this comparison of 
results it is inferred, what has often been alleged, that 


populations in cities prefer a ceremonial service, 


The Episcopal churches in the city gained | 
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instead of a simple one, and that the non-ritualistic 
churches must, as urban luxury of life increases, fall 
more and more into the classification of merely 
dissenting bodies. This has been the experience in 
England ; the “ chapels” do not have, as a rule, the 
fashionable, the aspiring, the ‘“ society” people. 

There are some reasons, certainly, why one could 
hardly expect many of the churches to appeal strongly 
to the thoughtful and earnest Christian seeker, within 
the last year or two. The denial of Christian truth 
by so many among them who claimed the title, the 
station, and the authority of ministers, has been indeed 
calculated to shake confidence in their religious depth 
and strength. These, who were supposed to have 
been plants sprung from seed in good ground, 
withered away when the time of trial came. Their 
denial of the truth in the moment of exigency was 
comparable to that of the disciple, Simon, called 
Peter, as he sat beside the fire in the court-yard at 
Jerusalem, when his Master was in the hands of the 
soldiers. 

Whatever may deter the growth of the great 
church, and of the several churches, undoubtedly one 
influence will never cease to be destructive, if not 
fatal, to those bodies which are largely non-ceremonial, 
and which therefore do not “ draw” by ritual ; this 
influence is the want of sincerity and fidelity, in time 
of trial, to the truths of the Gospel. If those who 
stand in the station of ministers and elders, preachers 
and care-takers, are not examples to the flock by 
humble and earnest faithfulness in the day of proving, 
it is not to be expected that those who are seeking 
the truth, and desiring the company of the truthful, 
will gather to them. 


‘* OBSERVE good faith and justice towards all nations ; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.’’ 

And whose words are these ? They would sound well in 
any document of the Society of Friends. They were written 
by George Washington, first President of the United States. 
They come from his Farewell Address. 


WE print elsewhere a letter from a friend in the West, re- 


to the lands of the newer States select places near together 
instead of scattering. He describes favorably the irrigation 
lands of Idaho. We think, as we have always done, this an 
important matter, and we therefore print our correspondent’s 
letter as he sends it ; but it is, of course, wholly impossible for 
us to judge independently of the soundness of his conclusions, 
or the wisdom of his advice. Every one interested must de- 
cide for himself on these points. 
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‘‘TRADE follows the flag,’’ some say. 


trade does seem to. 


Certainly the beer 


One of the steadfast and earnest friends of justice to the 
red men, whom we meet yearly at Lake Mohonk, is President 
Dreher of Roanoke College, Salem, Va. _ In his college 
paper, the Roanoke Collegian, we find an earnest protest 
made, most reasonably and justly, against the ‘‘ war taxes”’ 
now levied on charitable bequests. Roanoke has just had to 
give up in this manner 15 per cent. of a legacy of $30,000 
left by a friend of the institution, Edward Austin, of Boston, 
—$4,500 is abstracted from teaching and training to pay for 
carrying on war. e 








BIRTHS. 


SPENCER.—Near Avondale, Chester county, Pa., Second 
month 3, Ig00, to Evan and Ella F. Spencer, a son, who is 
named Cranston Biles. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—At his residence in West Philadelphia, Second 
month 25, 1900, after a brief illness, George Woolley Allen, 
son of the late Samuel and Elizabeth Allen, aged 62 years. 

He has been for many years one of the editorial staff of 
the Philadelphia Evening Z2legraph, giving his attention 
particularly to the literary reviews. Earlier than his connec- 
tion with that journal he was one of the editors of the Phila- 
delphia Morning Post, under the direction of John D. Stock- 
ton. Asa writer he had facility, charm, and good taste, and 
his convictions held his thought and expression to the line of 
what was helpful and honorable. Personally he was one of 
the most kindly and gentle of men. The late Dr. Harrison 
Allen was his brother. 


BAILY.—At the residence of his mother, Hannah Jane 
Pennington, Orlando, Fla., Eighth month 9, 1899, Marshall 
J., son of Hannah J. and the late Marshall Baily, within one 
month of 38 years old ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

BLACKBURN.—Second month 15, 1900, at her home in 
Webster City, lowa, Susanna S. Blackburn, aged 80 years ; a 
member of Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

As sheand her husband, Robert, and Ellwood Cooper and 
family, had made arrangements to move to Pendleton, Ind., 
in next month, it was thought best by the family to bring their 
mother here for interment, where they intend to make their 
future home. 

Much sympathy was expressed in their loss, now, just as 
they were preparing to move. é 

CARVER. —At his residence, in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., Second month 20, 1900, of paralysis, William Kirk 
Carver, aged 84 years. 

Although not a member with Friends, he was one of the 
most regular attenders of Newtown Meeting, on First-day, up 
to the week before his death, and one of the most respected 
citizens of the place. 


CUMMINS.—At their residence, Asheville, N. C., Second 
month 15, 1900, Mary I. (Mattis) wife of Joseph Lawrence 
Cummins, and daughter of Alexander R. and Mary B. In- 
gram, of Media Pa., aged 43 years, 11 months, 4 days; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

She wasa pupil in T. Clarkson Taylor's school at Wilming- 
ton, Del., and showed her attachment by an appropriate 
poem on ‘his death. Later she became a member among 
Friends, and continued interested in the Society. 

DARLINGTON.—In West Chester, Pa., on Fifth-day, 
Second month 22, 1900, Anna Eliza, widow of Samuel C. 
Darlington, in the 78th year of her age. 


FORSYTHE.—Second month 21, 1900, suddenly, of 


heart trouble, in his 77th year, Truman Forsythe, of West 
Goerter. Pa., a valued member of the Arch Street body of 
riends. 
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He died on the train with the funeral company taking the 
remains of Alice Hannum to Doe Run burying-ground for 
interment.—A difference of religious views did not pre- 
vent his manifesting a kind, Christian feeling towards others. 
He was a near relative of our late friend, James Truman, an 
Elder of Fallowfield, whose flouring mill still goes by his 
name, and more distantly related to the late Joseph M. and 
George Truman, of Philadelphia. a 


HANNUM.—In West Chester, Pa., Second month 
16, 1900, Alice M., wife of Enoch S. Hannum, in the 75th 
year of herage; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Doe Run, Pa. 


HODGES. —First month 23, 1900, Mary J. Hodges, aged 
6 years ; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Indiana. 


JAMES.—Second month 3, 1900, Joshua P. James, aged 
83 years; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Indiana. 


LONGSHORE.—At his residence in Upper Makefield, 
Bucks county, Pa., after a protracted illness, Ellwood B. 
Longshore, aged 53 years ; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment on the 26th, in Friends’ ground at Makefield. 


LUTON.—In Aylmer, Ontario, Canada, Second month 5, 
1900, Anna Chase Luton, in the 83d year of her age ; a loving 
mother and highly respected member of Lobo Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 


PENNOCK.—lIn West Bradford, Chester, Pa., on Fourth- 
day, Second month 21, 1900, Caleb T. Pennock, aged 77 
years. 


SHOEMAKER.—Second month 22, Ig00, in Upper 
Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., Daniel Shoemaker, in his 
75th year; a member of Upper Dublin particular, and 
Horsham Monthly Meeting. Interment at Upper Dublin, on 
the 27th instant. 

He was the son of Silas Shoemaker, and brother to Phebe 
W. Foulke and Susan Y. Foulke. A few years ago he sus- 
tained severe injury from being tossed by a bull, but he had 
recovered a tolerable degree of health. 


THURBER.—Entered into rest, First month 20, Igoo, 
Diantha Thurber, aged 80 years; an esteemed member and 
elder of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting of Friends, New 
York. 

Becoming a member through convincement, the sufficiency 
of the Indwelling Spirit was the well-spring of her spiritual life, 
and her joy in the prospect of the final change, which she felt 
to be as the beginning of life. F 


TWINING.—At her residence in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., Second month 21, 1900, Elmira W. Twining, aged 61 
years ; a member and the only recorded minister belonging to 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

Her funeral was held in the meeting-house at Newtown, 
on the 24th, and was very largely attended by members of 
the different religious denominations of the vicinity. The 
vocal services in the ministry on the occasion were by Ellen 
Tomlinson, of Byberry, Anna Ormsby, and Anna Smith of 
Philadelphia, and Joseph B. Livezey of New Jersey. Inter- 
ment was made at Wrightstown Friends’ ground. * 

WHITE.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph K. 
Lippincott, Haddonfield, N.J., Second month 21, 1900, 
Lydia Keasby White. 

Interment from Friends’ Meeting, Woodstown, N. J. 

YEO.—At his residence, Gatterley, near Easton, Talbot 
county, Maryland, First month 10, 1900, Samuel Sherwood 
Yeo, aged 71 years and 11 months. 

He was a member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, of Easton, Md. He was also an esteemed and con- 
sistent Elder, careful to attend all our meetings when in 
health, and encouraging his family to this important duty. 
Unobtrusiv® and retiring in manner, yet possessing a clear and 
discerning mind, he read those books which are instructive 
and profitable. He interpreted the Scriptures with an enlight- 
ened and spiritual understanding ; was an interested reader of 
the history and writings of Friends, and conversant with the 
spirit and rules of the Discipline, and therefore capable of im- 
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parting stiaiiehes to others, yet with a modest reserve, sel- 
dom gave full expression to his thoughts, unless called upon 
to do so. In the meeting, the First-day school, or in the 
Young Friends’ Association, his opinions carried with them 
the authority of Truth. We shall miss his quiet presence and 
wise counsel in our several meetings, and desire to place upon 
record this brief tribute of respect to his memory. 


M. J. B. 


SUSAN ANN CARPENTER. 

Died in Fairport, New York, Second month 15, 1900, at 
10.25 p. m., Susan Ann Carpenter, widow of the late Elias 
Carpenter, of the city of Rochester, N. Y., aged 91 years, 4 
months, 15 days. 

She was the last one of the old high-seat members of 
Rochester Meeting to pass away. She was staying with her 
adopted son, Dr. Frank Arnold. She had been in declining 
health for a number of years. She was apparently better and 
brighter on the day of her death than she had been for weeks. 
She seemed in the afternoon when being put back to bed more 
feeble, and passed into a quiet sleep that knows no awakening. 

She loved the Society of Friends, and was always a mem- 
ber, except for a short period when she was disowned for mar- 


rying out of meeting. She requested to be reinstated, which 
was done. 


For many years she was a speaker in the meeting, but was | 


| 
| 
| 


never a recommended minister of the Society. She never 
had any children who lived, and her only surviving relatives 
are nieces and nephews, and others of the next generation. 
The work that these staunch Friends have done will live 
long after they are forgotten individually. It was the dearest 
desire of her heart to be helpful and kind to somebody, and 
make the rugged places easier to travel. And here we must 
leave to the care of that Divine Father that tempers his justice 
with love, and gives to all equal consideration. She was 
buried in Mt. Hope Cemetery, beside her husband. 
Rochester, N. Y. W. F. A. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
‘LEAD ” IN THE “ LORD’S PRAYER.”’ 


WILL you please explain why in the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer’’ he 
taught us to ask our Heavenly Father to ‘‘lead us not into 
temptation’’? Would God lead us into temptation? Is this 
not a wrong translation of the Scriptures? > Cc. W. 
Madison, Wis., Second month 78. 
Answer. 

The transference of the original New Testament scripture 
to our language has been made through other languages, in- 
cluding the Greek, and it is unsafe at any point to rest vital 
conclusions on the shade of meaning in a single word. It is 
said by commentators that we must not take ‘‘lead’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘tempt."’ The passage is cited in James (I., 13) : 
‘*Let no man say when he is tempted I am tempted of God, 
for . He himself tempteth no man.’’ This, no 
doubt, is the conviction of many if not most of those who re- 
peat the prayer,—that is, they do not think that God would 
‘*lead’’ his children into temptation, and hence they do not 


employ the word in the exact sense which it would seem on 
its face to imply. 


SETS OF CONFERENCE REPORTS. 

Last summer I gave to the public library in Bloomington, 
Ill, a bound copy of the volume of the proceedings of the 
Richmond Conferences, also a volume of the INTELLIGENCER 
bound. The Librarian, or custodian, expressed her gratifi- 
cation at receiving them, especially the Conference Reports, 
and was anxious to have the proceedings of these Philanthropic 
Conferences from the time of their inception to the present. I 
have made one attempt to find whether they can be had, 
where, and on what terms, but it was unsuccessful, and in my 
dilemma I turn to our paper or editor for information. 

When a desire is expressed for a knowledge of our work, 
endeavors should be made to supply it. E. H. COALE. 

Folder, Il. 
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ain some of our readers will help E. H. C. to make 
up a set of these Reports. We do not know of any complete 
sets to spare, but no doubt there are many of the separate re- 
ports, here and there, that have been ‘‘ laid away.'’—Ebs. 
INTELLIGENCER. | 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


WE learn that the winter has been pretty severe on the col- 
onists. Their unfinished houses have afforded imperfect 
shelter, and in many cases have been damp, causing rheuma- 
tism. The fevers from which some suffered have abated. 
The supply@f food has been hardly more than adequate in 
any of the colonies, and was at one time actually deficient in 
the Duck River Colony. 

Frederick Leonhardt, the interpreter, who was directed by 
Immigration Commissioner McCreary, in First month last, to 
visit the villages, and to engage men to cut wood (as men- 
tioned in the INTELLIGENCER), has been on this service. A 
large quantity of seeds will be needed, and $2,200 has been 
placed in Commissioner McCreary’s hands to help toward the 
purchase. It is, of course, greatly to be hoped that sufficient 
crops will be sown in good season to insure a full support for 
the year, but this is by no means certain, as yet. 

We have no further contributions to acknowledge. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 
VIII.—RACE STREET, (PHILA.) MEETING AND SCHOOL. 


TuHE majority of those who belong to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are more or less familiar with the 
large house in which the annual gathering assembles, 
but Friends who belong to the other yearly meetings 
may like to read some description of the group of 
buildings that has grown up to meet the needs of the 
Society ; and country Friends generally will be 
interested in the doings of the particular meeting 
whose members gather here twice a week for worship. 

After the Separation the old house at Fourth and 
Arch streets was held by Orthodox Friends. Our 
branch immediately took steps toward the erection of 
a house on Cherry street, below Fifth, which was 
completed in 1827, and in the interim held their 
meetings in Carpenters’ Hall. The property fronting 
on Cherry street, and on Race street, west of Fifteenth, 
on which the present large building stands, was 
purchased in 1855, by joint action of the Yearly 
Meeting and the Monthly Meeting. The Yearly 
Meeting was first held here in 1857 

The main room, the Race Street end of the house, 
opens through a vestibule and porch into a large yard, 
(large for the heart of a big city), fronting on Race 
street ; it will seat fifteen hundred people (providing 
the ushers are good packers), and furnish standing 
room for one or two hundred more. Between this 
and the room on Cherry street there is a long hall, a 
large committee room, and a woman’s parlor. The 
Cherry Street room will hold from a thousand to 
twelve hundred. The second and third floors of this 
building are occupied by the Boys’ Intermediate 
School. The yard on the Cherry street side is much 
smaller than the Race street yard. 

The main meeting-room is no longer so severely 
plain as it was within the memory of those who do 
not yet care to be classed among old Friends. The 
woodwork that so long remained in its natural 
condition now shines with its hard-wood finish, and 
the carpet on the floor would astonish the Friends of 
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half a century ago by its richness, though its colors | (the only room in which the boys and girls come 


and pattern are fitly subdued and neat. The meeting 
gathers at half-past ten, and on pleasant First-day 
mornings the seats down stairs are quite well filled. 

The men and women sit promiscuously, and 
whatever may have been the case in the past there is 
now no lack of sociability among the members. A 
stranger coming to this meeting will be welcomed 
unless he goes out so quickly that no one has a 
chance to shake hands with him. There is plenty of 
preaching here. What our society seems to need is 
some way of distributing ministering Friends so that 
one meeting will not have half a dozen, while half a 
dozen meetings have none. 

At the close of the meeting the First-day School 
holds its sessions. There are about one hundred 
pupils, exclusive of fifty to seventy-five older Friends 
who have what they call a Conference, but which is 
virtually a part of the schoo]. All meet together for 
the general exercise, which on the day of our visit is 
on the subject of “Freedom.” After the reading of 
the Bibie all who have texts or sentiments on this 
subject are asked to give them. The pupils respond 
in turn without their names being called, nearly all 
having something to offer excepting the two youngest 
classes and most of the old folks. The classes then 
go into the various school-rooms, and each disperses 
when the lesson is finished. There are two adult 
classes of young folks ; one of these, in charge of 
Mary B. Paxson, is studying the Gospel of John. 
The pupils read as they are called on, and the teacher 
explains the difficult passages. The other class is 
taught by Prof. Walton, and most of them are from 
the country, and attend the class on the First-days 
that they are in the city, so that its make-up is a little 
uncertain. This class is studying the Book of Esther, 
but to-day they were going over some testimonies of 
William Penn as a preparation for a general exercise 
a few weeks hence. Itis noticeable that Penn seemed 
to have the Bible at his tongue’s end, and could 
always quote some passage to confirm his argument. 

The conference Friends remain in the main room. 
One of their number reads a paper on a subject 
assigned some weeks before, and a general discussion 
ensues. This is often quite lively, as was the case 
to-day, when trades unions incidentally came up for 
consideration. 

At the west end of the Race Street yard stands 
the building that accommodates the kindergarten, 
primary school, and Girls’ Intermediate School. The 
library was formerly in the kindergarten room, but 
has now been moved to its commodious new quarters 
in the Y. F. A. Building. On the east side of the 
yard stands the Friends’ Central School building, 
which fronts on Fifteenth street. This has been 
enlarged from time to time to meet the demands upon 
it, and while the older parts lack the advantages of 
the new building, it is all well arranged. Rooms that 
would be otherwise quite dark are made usable by 
means of prisms that collect the rays of light and throw 
them into the windows that open on a narrow alley. 

The corner of the first floor is occupied by the 
Friends’ Book Association. The school lecture-room 





together) opens into the main yard, so that it can be 
used at yearly meeting time for the overflow meeting. 
The rest of the first floor is used for class rooms. The 
girls’ school, numbering about 280 pupils, occupies 
the second floor, and the boys’ school the third floor. 

A morning spent in the schools was full of interest. 
It was pleasant to note the excellent order that 
prevailed in all the classes, and the interest manifested 
by the pupils. A class in Civics, taught by Prof. 
Walton, who is now the Principal of the Boys’ School, 
gave some new light on the beginnings of political 
parties. The boys were asked to read an article of 
Lyman Abbott’s in a recent Outlook, and see if they 
could not themselves refute some of the arguments he 
uses, in favor of war under certain conditions. 

The latest thing in the school is its manual training 
department for boys, which has been opened in a 
basement room of the Y. F. A. Building. There is 
room here for two grades, the highest class in the 
Intermediate School, and the lowest class in the 
Central. The boys were working with great zest, and 
one pupil who is backward in his other classes was 
doing beautiful work here. 

On Fourth-day mornings the pupils of all the 
schools, about eight hundred in number, attend 
meeting with theirteachers. It is a beautiful sight to 
see them going into meeting, arranged according to 
size, and taking their places in perfect order. Itisa 
pity that more of the older Friends do not attend 
meeting with the children, but there is more to inspire 
the children here than in some of our country 
neighborhoods, where the school virtually makes up 
the meeting. Race Street Monthly Meeting is now 
held in the evenings, and the result of this is that a 
number of young men are quite regular in their 
attendance and take an active part in the business. 

From the Cherry Street yard we step into the 
dining-room of the Y. F. A. Building, and find the 
a number of Friends eating their dinners. Here 
we may get a full meal for a “ quarter,” or bread 
and butter and coffee for ten cents. If you do not 
like coffee you may have soup, milk, or cocoa 
for the same price. As this building has been 
recently described I will only add that it is a 
very great convenience to both city and country 
Friends. When one wants to stay over night here is 
a comfortable lodging room for half a dollar. The 
resting room is open at all hours, and the library is 
an inviting place in the afternoon or evening. There 
is a good deal of life in the Society of Friends yet, 
and while in some neighborhoods meetings are 
abandoned because the members have all moved away, 
in other places there is a real revival, and the outlook 
for the next century is hopeful. | Ap 


NOTE. 

In E. L.’s letter No. 5, mention was made of Sadsbury 
meeting-house being recently built. 1 would like to say that 
the present house was erected over one hundred and fifty 


years ago ; the first house was a log structure erected in 1725 
near the present site. W. L. J 
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FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XILI. 


I] BELIEVE we just intimated in our last our arrival at 
Pasadena, and in the home of our dear friend Nancy 


Gardner. Several friends with whom we have been 
pleasantly acquainted for some time in the East calling 
in the evening seemed to remove the thought of being 
far from home. We may mention Matilda Garrigues 
and her sister, Willet Hazzard and wife, and our 
nephew who has lately engaged in his vocation here 
as dentist. All of them we were glad to meet. But 
these are only a part of the many that we find, as time 
goes on, that are like ourselves located here 
temporarily. It adds in no small measure to our 
enjoyment to have the benefit of their acquaintance 
with the various places that the tourist would naturally 
be interested in. The excellent roads, together with 
the kindness of a friend in placing a “‘ wheel’’ at my 
service, makes it possible and pleasant to visit some 
places that we would not otherwise see. The time is 
being divided in this way, and making and receiving 
calls from friends and others until Seventh-day, when 
accompanied by our hostess, we go by train to 
Whittier, to attend the Quarterly Meeting of the 
“Gurney” Friends. And while we may not endorse all 
methods practiced, or doctrines taught, we could well 
afford to learn a needed lesson of life and activity that 
characterized the business portion of their meeting, it 
being in good order and with a promptness that adds 
much to the interest, even to the visitor. 

All visitors, as far as known, were recognized on 
their minutes, and welcomed by the meeting. Their 
quarterly meeting is large, and indicates much 
Christian work. 

I fear there may seem much repetition if I mention 
in detail our various trips, but here we rode through 
groves of fig and almond trees (much more extensive 
than our largest apple orchards of the East) ; the 
latter being in full bloom presented an unusual picture 
to an Eastern visitor at this time of the year,—in fact, 
we cannot realize that it is only mid-winter. 

First-day morning brings with it quite a change 
of thought and feeling, as we are expected to attend 
the meeting of one branch of our Orthodox Friends 
in the morning, and the other in the evening. An 
earnest desire is felt that both may be in that love 
and freedom that could not mar in the least the pro- 
gress of truth. And different as the circumstances 
and environments were, I feel thankful that so far as 
I could judge, the desire of the morning was answered, 
and that portion of the vocal service that was mine 
to give was acknowledged as having a right authority. 
We felt that the desired and needed strength for the 
day had been realized in a full degree. 

On Second-day we enjoyed a drive round the 
‘town and made several calls on friends with whom 
we had met. On Third-day we took train to Santa 
Monica, and it certainly seemed strange when there 
to think of its being the middle of Second month 
and we sitting on the sand in the sun! The appear- 


ance of the beach was not unlike that at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, at mid-summer, and we enjoyed the day 
very much with some friends whose acquaintance we 
Our stay was only 


had made on our trip westward. 
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too short, as we must leave at four p. m., returning to 
Highland Park to spend the night at George Baright’s, 
whose wife is a sister of John Shotwell, of New 
Jersey. We found a hearty welcome with them, and 
enjoyed our stay until the afternoon of Fourth-day, 
having spent a part of the forenoon in calling at Los 
Angeles on some relatives of our neighbors and 
friends in the East. Then we calied at the “ Ostrich 
Farm,”’ where we find about eighty birds of different 
ages and sizes; it was quite interesting indeed to 
learn of their lives and habits. 

We reached our Pasadena home at dark to find 
some mail for us and enjoy a call of some Friends in 
the evening, who were anxious to assist in arrange- 
ments for our enjoyment during the remainder of our 
stay and for such religious service as may seem best. 

Pasadena, Cal., Second month 21. I. W. 


FRIENDS LOCATING TOGETHER. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In the issue of Second month 25, 1899, appeared a 
letter under the caption, “ Friends Moving in Com- 
pany.” I would amend the title, and have it ‘“‘ Friends 
Locating Together.’’ There is not likely to be a 
colony of our people, but I hope there may be settle- 
ments formed together by those who may seek “ new 
homes in new lands.” 

This matter appeals to me with such force that I 
ask again space in this paper, and serious considera- 
tion from readers. The problem is how to prevent 
the detached and distant selections members of the 
Society are now making when seeking locations, and 
this otherwise stated is, How may these families be 
gathered into meetings? The answer must be, By 
finding for them suitable localities, and providing be- 
forehand the necessary information. Is there not 
enough involved in this interest to warrant systematic, 
concurrent action on the part of several yearly meet- 
ings? 

Some years ago Illinois Yearly Meeting named a 
committee having such end in view. This committee 
with conscientious effort sought to discharge the trust 
and the result was the beginning of a settlement in 
Idaho. This experiment ended disastrously, causing 
discouragement to those engaged, and prejudicing 
against both the project and the immediate locality. 
For many years I have believed Idaho promised fav- 
orably for settlements of Friends, and as stated in 
the former letter, I purposed a personal examination 
of that and other regions in the hope that I might 
aid in bringing about the desired result. I was then 
unaware of the Illinois committee, and the following 
failure. In the summer of 1899 1 devoted several 
weeks, passing over the route suggested by that com- 


_ mittee, confirming the impressions received from their 





report, and satisfying myself as to the feasibility of a 
“Quaker Community” in that part of the country. 
From letters of inquiry coming to me I know that 
there are many readers of the INTELLIGENCER anxious 
to learn more of that “Colony,” and of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by Idaho for home making. 

From a study of the conditions confronting tha 
venture I conclude failure was the only result possi 
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ble, and yet had the lodgment been upon lands but a 
few miles distant, success rather than disaster could 
have been the result. I cannot here take space for 
the pros and cons, but suffice to say the one thing 
necessary to success, wafer, was not assured on the 
site selected. Government land is not easily found 
in Idaho within the limits I know, but for the head of 
a family, present or prospective, who can command 
one to two thousand dollars, the region along the 
line of the Oregon Short Line railroad, west of 
Mountain Home, affords very inviting opportunities. 
Especially do I commend the Boisé and Payette val- 
leys, because there I found in undoubted abundance 
the water supply for the irrigation of all their acres. 
There I found the essentials, fertile soil, healthful 
air, diversity of products, and market facilities. Only 
here and there as yet has the sage bush given way to 
the orchard, and the home, but wherever the plow 
and water have been applied the transformation is 
surprising. One needs but to see the great volume 
of water in the Payette Lakes, and looking down the 
valley of that name to the confluence of the Payette 
and Snake rivers, to realize that all this bounty for 
irrigation is by nature pledged to this valley and may 
never be diverted owing to immutable laws of the 
environment. During the weeks of my sojourn I 
obtained the individual experience of many settlers, 
saw the results in home making attained from the 
plantation of but one year to the profit- producing 
result of five years. No prophetic eye was needed 
to see what these barren, sandy lands would provide 
in response, were a settlement of Friends established 
there. Kersey O. Ho.mes. 
Kearney, Neb., Second month 19. 


THE WOMAN IN POLITICS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

From “Signed Articles No. V.,—The Friend in 
Politics,” we quote these two sentiments: “In a 
general way, the tradition of the Friends has been 
that of abstention from politics ’’ “ Gradually 
we have experienced a change.” Responding to these 
we would say that although the methods of political 
wire-pullers, especially in our large cities, may have 
tended to discourage and deter many of the men 


among Friends, something seems to have stimulated | 


the woman of our country to more seriously desire 
the ballot for themselves. We found many members 
of Friends among the twelve hundred or fifteen hun- 
dred women (with a score or so of gray haired men 
in the audience) at the 32d Annual Convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
held Second month 8 to 14, in Washington, D. C. 

One of the speakers on the platform was a 
daughter of the late Benjamin Hallowell. 
was a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and 


| gratulations, to the convention. 





Another | 


another Friend is thus spoken of in the Woman's | 
Journal: “One of these able Southern women, presi- | 
dent of the Maryland W. S. A., conducts a success- | 
ful dairy farm, now selling 500 gallons of milk, and 


200 gallons of cream every day.”’ 


Two of the State presidents and quite a number | 


of the active delegates from several States were 


Friends. The venerable president, Susan B. Anthony, 
is spoken of as a descendant of Friends; she was for 
many years intimately associated with Lucretia Mott, 
and many other Friends of a past generation in 
organized reform work. 

The intelligent discussion of principles and 
methods underlying the nobler administration of 
government by representative women, delegates from 
nearly every State in the Union, the satisfactory 
reports from the four States where there is no restric- 
tion of suffrage on account of sex, the rapidity and 
terseness with which questions were asked and 
answered, the prompt and liberal response by which 
a campaign fund of $8,000 was pledged within the 
space of an hour, the absence of any indication of 
self assumption, and the intense interest of all not- 
withstanding the crowded condition of the house, 
throughout the five days, might compare favorably 
with any assembly for any purpose,—not omitting 
the National Congress at the Capitol. 

The right of women to organize in guilds, clubs, 
federations, etc., is no longer questioned, and the full 
participation of the sisters, wives, and mothers in 
political affairs is becoming a serious study. ‘‘ Straws 
show which way the wind blows.” 

The splendid ovation at the Corcoran Art Gallery 
to Susan B. Anthony on her 80th anniversary, and 
the special reception given her by President McKin- 
ley at the White House, will long be remembered. 
The President gracefully closed this opportunity by 
offering his arm to the venerable president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association and 
escorting her up-stairs to see his wife, who was not 
well enough to come down, but desired to have a 
share in the reception to these representative women 
of the country. We witnessed the return of Susan B. 
Anthony from this call at the White House, bearing 
an elegant bouquet of flowers, which she said Mrs. 
McKinley had asked her to present, with her con- 
Full reports of these 
occasions, and of the various sessions, were published 
in the Washington dailies, and in the Woman's Journal. 

Noiselessly and steadily, generation after genera- 
tion, our women Friends have held and conducted 
regularly their own separate meetings. These things 
are not new tothem. The world of women is now 
embracing this method of educating and developing 
the gentler sex. Recently it has dawned upon the 
Friends that their women and their men should join 
together on a footing of complete equality in conduct- 
ing their monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, as 
they have been doing in educational, religious, and 
philanthropic conferences. Are not all equally inter- 
ested in good roads, clean streets, pure water, public 
schools, and in the honest administration of govern- 
ment generally ? 

We close now, until we see what ‘“ Signed Arti- 
cles” may further say on ‘“‘ The Friend in Politics.” 

Philadelphia. S. S.A. 


Clerks’ Association are making a long and strong fight for 
‘*Sunday”’ rest. The small stores that ignore the movement 
and keep open to catch the trade of Sunday shoppers are the 
greatest hindrance to the immediate success of the movement. 
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NEWS OF 
WE have a report of Duanesburgh Quarterly Meet- 


ing, at Albany, N. Y., on the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
ult., but it has reached us rather too late for insertion 


| 
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this week. Isaac H. Hillborn and wife and Joel 
Borton were acceptably present. 





Joseph B. Livezey, of New Jersey, attended 
Wrightstown Meeting, (Bucks county, Pa.), on First- 
day morning the 25th, and a meeting which had been 
appointed by the elders of Newtown Meeting, in the 
meeting-house in that place, at 3 p.m., the same day. 





John J. Cornell has written from Baltimore that 
illness prevents his coming to Philadelphia to speak 
at the meeting arranged by the Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, on the evening of the 7th 
(next Fourth-day). His appointment has therefore 
been continued to Fourth-day evening the 4th of | 
next month. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
A VERY notable book, interesting to the ordinary reader, but 
especially so to those who see the seriousness of the problem 
of the Color Line, is a collection of short stories bearing 
upon it, entitled ‘‘ The Wife of His Youth,’’—this being the 
caption of the first story inthe volume. The author is Charles 


W. Chesnutt, who has gained a wide repute by these stories | 


through their appearance in the magazines. 

The book deals with the color question, the environment, 
the past and the future of the negro—the negro of mixed 
blood—in a very frank and philosophical way, but it is, at 
the same time, a piece of remarkably well-constructed litera- 
ture. Its value lies in the fact that it deals with the colored 
man simply as a human being, illustrating his experiences as 
a member of the great family of men. One of the stories, 
‘* The Sheriff's Children,’’ seems to us to belong to the list of 
the most dramatic and powerful studies of American life. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





The art features of Scribner's Magazine are always notable. 
Recently it has been illustrating the new developments in 
photography. This month's issue contains an article, ‘‘ New 
York at Night,’’ by James B. Carrington, showing what can 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Co. are to publish a volume of the 
prose writing and letters of the (deceased) Edwin Rowland 
Sill, the poet. Since his death, in 1887, the volumes of his 
verse have had a sale which constitutes a disproof of the fre- 
quently heard assertion that interest in poetry is declining. 





Richard Olney, who was Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Cleveland, has the opening paper in this issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly, discussing our relations with other nations. 
He disapproves the taking of the Philippine Islands as foolish 
and unnecessary, but considers that the only practical ques- 
tion now is how to deal with them. 





The ‘‘ Christian issue ’’ of the Topeka, Kansas, Cafzfa/, 
in the charge of Charles M. Sheldon, (author of ‘‘In His 
Steps’’), will be quite beyond the capacity of the presses of 
that journal, and it is announced that the stereotype matrix 
will be sent to Chicago, New York, and other large cities 
where papers have been ordered, so the priniting may be done 
there. 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 


| New YoRK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 


ciation met in Brooklyn, Second month 11. Edward Cornell 
read an interesting sketch of Elizabeth Fry’s work in New- 
gate, London. 

Harriett Cox McDowell reported that several of our mem- 
bers attended the meeting of the Metropolitan Universalist 
Y. P. C. U., afd spent an enjoyable evening. 

Marianna S. Rawson’s paper on ‘‘Our Ideals as Young 
People’’ was very interesting. 

Anna H. McCord: presented the paper of the evening, 
entitled ‘‘ Possessions.’’ She thought, ‘‘If one were happy 
in proportion to the amount of his temporal possessions, then 
the beggar would be always miserable and the king perfectly 
happy ; but we are reminded of the line ‘ Uneasy is the head 
that wears acrown.’ Then, if the reverse held true, the king 
would be most miserable, and the beggar the happiest man 
on earth. It seems that we cannot makea rule that a man 
shall be happy when possessing much or little, and the ques- 
tion arises,—How far do one’s possessions influence his 
best happiness ? 

‘‘Andrew Carnegie, in addressing a Bible class of young 
men, said, ‘The real advantage of wealth is that it enables 
you to do so much for others." True generosity involves an 
element of self-denial. One cannot deny that money brings 
to one unselfish pleasure as well as the reverse. It is the 
means of education and travel, and by its use one is enabled 
to surround one’s self with beautiful things of an elevating 





be done with the camera in reproducing night scenes in a 
great city. The illustrations are chosen from a series of night 
photographs made during several years, and they represent 
picturesque scenes, many of them taken on dark and rainy 
nights, which are familiar, no doubt, to New Yorkers, but are 
here for the first time reproduced photographically. The 
letter-press description gives a vivid impression of the same 
scenes. 





The contents of the A“/antic Monthly, this month, include 
several articles of special interest. In ‘‘ The Political Hori- 
zon,’’ Henry Loomis Nelson sketches the political party 
history of the last thirty years, and describes the present 
political conditions, which he says ‘‘ no thoughtful and patriotic 
man can reflect upon without trepidation.”’ 
continues his entertaining autobiography with the story of his 
first struggles to become an artist, his visit to London and 
Paris, etc. William C. Dreher contributes an interesting re- 
view of Germany in 1899. His discussion of the political, 
social, and economic changes is as valuable as it is fresh and 
entertaining. E. P. Wheeler discusses ‘‘ The Unofficial Gov- 
ernment of Cities,’ including societies and organizations, 
charitable and reformatory, which under chartered powers or 
by private organization nowadays perform a considerable part 
of the functions of local governments. 


ow 





W. J. Stillman | 


and refining influence. Books, music, and pictures are not 
necessary to existence, but one does not really feel full enjoy- 
ment of life until he is familiar with all of these. If I could 
say that one class of people is any happier than another, | 
should say that it is the middle class, commonly called those 
‘comfortably off,’ or in comfortable circumstances; those 
not having to make too great a struggle to earn their daily 
bread, and yet not having so much surplus wealth that it is a 
trouble to take care of it.’’ 

After the discussion of the paper there was a few mo- 
ments’ silence. Then adjourned to meet in two weeks in 
New York. ELIZABETH MASON ROBERTS. 


“ 





NORRISTOWN, PA.—A well-attended meeting was held on 
the evening of the 2oth inst., at the home of George and 
Sarah Wood, on Jacoby street. The program included a 
reading by George Wood ; another, on ‘‘ Silent Worship,’’ by 
Mary Bright; a paper by Anna B. Thomas, ‘‘ Review of 
Aaron M. Powell’s Reminiscences of His Life ;’’ another, on 
‘*Sociability as a Means of Advancing Society Interests,’’ 
Eugene Chambers ; and an interesting discussion on ‘‘ The 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Proselytism Among 
Friends,’’ opened by Ellwood Roberts. 

The next meeting will be held at the residence of Ellwood 
Roberts. 
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QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—A Young Friends’ Association has 
been in existence here more than two years, but has never 
been reported in the INTELLIGENCER. The time has come 
when we feel that we should like others to know what we are 
doing. The reports from other Associations are very 
encouraging to us, and perhaps ours may help them. 

The Association met at the home of George Jordan. The 
president, William P. Roberts, opened the exercises by read- 
ing a one of Scripture, the secretary Gertrude Howard, 
read the minutes of the last meeting, which were approved. 

The program was opened by Elizabeth Edmunds reading 
a part of the History of the ‘‘ Society of Friends in America,"’ 
by Allen C. and R. H. Thomas. Reba Shaw recited a beau- 
tiful poem, ‘‘Duty.’’ Emma Ball read a portion of the 
Discipline. 

Intermission being next in order the committees on His- 
tory, Literature, and Current Topics gathered together, and 
the program for the next meeting was arranged. Resuming 
the business, the subject for discussion, ‘‘ Faith as the 
Christian's Shield,’’ was taken up. Frank Ball, being the 
first speaker, gave to us in a few words that which was con- 
veyed to him inthe thought. This brought forth other 
remarks, which were listened to with much interest. 

Current Topics were then read by Annie S. Ball. 

The program for the next meeting was then presented, 
the roll called, and responded to by many excellent quota- 
tions. After a short silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
again the third Fifth-day in Third month. 

Fi. ce: ey Ge. See. 





BALTIMORE, Mp.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on the evening of the 8th of 
Second month. Emma J. Broomell read a short review of 
those portions of John Fiske’s ‘‘ Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America’’ which relate to the Society of Friends, giving 
some extracts from the work. She found the author apprecia- 
tive of the character of Penn and his fellow Friends, and the 
general impression left by the history is that it is the work of 
a fair-minded as well as able thinker. 

A discussion upon the present deplorable war in South 
Africa followed, led by Henry R. Sharples and Enoch 
Harlan. The difficulty of obtaining reliable data upon which 
to base an opinion of the merits of the controversy was 
touched upon, and the discussion was generally participated in 
by those present. The discussion brought out many interest- 
ing views, but no definite conclusion was reached. 

R. M. R. 





BROAD CREEK, Mp.—Friends’ Association of Broad 
Creek Meeting met Second month 11, and was opened by the 
president reading a part of the 13th chapter of Matthew. 
The roll was then called and many beautiful sentiments were 
given. The secretary read the minutes of last meeting. 

There being no business to claim the attention of the 
meeting, the order of the program was then followed, the first 
exercise being a reading by Virginia Rigdon, subject, ‘‘ Things 
that we Endure.’’ Next Virginia L. Gorrell read a selection, 
entitled ‘‘ The Grace of Humility." A biographical sketch 
of George Washington was then given by Lillian C. Jackson. 

William G. McCoy next read from the Young Friends’ 
Review an interesting paper, entitled ‘‘ Our Quaker Heritage."’ 
The referred questions were read and answered, the following 
being some of the leading points : 

** What is the first principle of Christianity ?’’—answered 
by Lewis Stubbs, who thought that Love was the first, great- 
est, grandest, and all-important principle. He spoke to some 
length on the subject, and his remarks were full of interest. 

‘‘At what age may a child be considered accountable to 
God for its actions ?’’—answered by S. Rosene Stubbs, who 
thought that its age had little to do with the child's accounta- 
bility. It depended entirely on the child’s environments and 
home training. Some others gave expression on this subject, 
endorsing the remarks already made and holding the opinion 
that in many instances a child of twelve years is more ac- 
countable than an adult of middle age. 

‘* Is the taking of human life ever justifiable ?’’—answered 
by William M. Scarborough, who was of the opinion that 
according to the doctrine Jesus taught it was not justifiable. 








‘“‘Are we any nearer to day the condition Jesus desired 
when he said, ‘ Peace on earth, good will toward men,’ than 
those who lived at the time the words were spoken ?’’—an- 
swered by Charles E. Jackson, who was almost forced to 
believe that if Jesus in his admonition meant peace between 
nations as well as peace between individuals, we are no nearer 
to-day the condition he desired than were those of 1900 years 
ago. Considerable expression was aroused by these remarks, 
and some differences of opinion were developed. 

The answering of questions put in this way proving to be 
such a source of interest and instruction to the meeting, the 
secretary then made a request that members would hand in 
to her any question of interest that suggested itself to their 
minds, and she would gladly refer them to some one suitable 
to answer. 

The program and referred questions for next meeting were 
then read, and after observing the usual silence the meeting 
adjourned, to meet again First-day morning, Third month 11, 
at the close of meeting for worship, 

SARAH R. G. Jackson, Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE preliminary contest for the Freshman and Sophomore 
oratorical teams recently took place. An unusual interest was 
shown, nearly fifty students entering the lists in declamation. 

Bird Baldwin, 1900, will represent the College, on the 9th 
of Third month, in the State oratorical contest, to be held at 
Ursinus College, (Collegeville, Montgomery county.) 

The new catalogue, recently issued, shows a number of 
changes in the courses of study, together with promises of 
much interesting work for next year. A course of assigned 
readings in the Old Testament, supplemented by recitations 
and lectures, under Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, is to be required 
for Freshmen. A similar course in the New Testament is 
assigned as regular Sophomore work. For the Juniors and 
Seniors, Dr. Holmes will offer elective courses, for the study of 
selected portions of the Bible. Two courses in medieval and 
modern history, as well as the work in Psychology and 
Philosophy, which this year has been under the care of 
President Birdsall and Dr. Hull, will next year be undertaken 
by Dr. Holmes. Bt GR -- =. pas 

The course in the History of Art will, during the first 
semester of next year, be devoted to Flemish and Dutch Art. 
During the second semester, Art in Germany, Spain, France, 
and England will be studied. This work alternates in 
succeeding years. The present class is studying Early and 
later Renaissance Painting in Italy. 

The class in Economics under Dr. Hull is, at present, 
engaged in the study of the laws of Banking. M. S. H. 





PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Among those present at the celebration of Susan B. Anthony's 
eightieth birthday, at the meeting of Woman Suffragists, in 
Washington, was Martha Schofield, who had a seat on the 
platform asa pioneer inthe cause. Her mother took her toa 
similar Association, when it met in Philadelphia, in 1854. 


The Newtown Enterprise, 24th, says: ‘‘ Elizabeth E., wife 
of Isaac Eyre, is confined to her bed at Friends’ Home. 
Isaac, also, is unwell, but is not compelled to keep to the 
house entirely. He did not attend his Quarterly Meeting, on 
Fifth-day. It was only the second or third gathering of its 
kind from which he has been absent during the past forty 
years.”’ 


THE report of the State Commissioner of Labor of North 
Carolina shows that there are 33,757 operatives in the cotton 
mills of that State. Of these 14,638 are men, 15,811 women, 
and 3,308 children. The average daily wages of skilled 
men are $1.10, unskilled 66 cents, skilled women 65 cents, 
unskilled 46 cents, children 31 cents. The labor hours are 
from ten to twelve a day, but the Commissioner says the 
average is 11% hours. 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


Is all of life a sad mistake, 
Just lived to let the wrong have sway ; 
Must human hearts e’er pine and break, 
In darkness, longing for the day ? 
Are they who cry out from the deep, 
With burdens great and hard to bear, 
~ Because of sin, doomed e’er to weep, 
Nor ever know God's love and care? 


Shall human weaknesses and pain, 
Unworthy thought, harsh spoken word, 
Like a dark veil for e’er remain, 
To hide the presence of the Lord ? 
Doth He reserve for favored ones 
The message of his Love Divine ; 
And so withhold from him who comes, 
With but one talent, such as mine? 


May I not dare to grasp the thought, 
From heights sublime, by others trod, 
And learn the lessons they were taught 
By close communion with their God ? 
Be still, ye questionings and doubts, 
For you in life there is no place ; 
God's boundless love is all about, 
Bringing for each sufficient grace. 


Reach out with eye and brain and hand, 

For noble thoughts to fill thy soul ; 
Climbing, to reach where others stand, 

Whose feet have press'd life's truest goal. 
‘The shadings on a painting show 

The beauty of the lines of light ; 
Life's darkness makes its brightness glow 

With hues and tints divinely bright. 

SetH L. KINSEY. 


Delta, Pa. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS.' 
BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


( Concluded from last week.) 

Tue third city of Kansas as to population is Wichita. 
Here the conditions are in many respects the very 
opposite of what I found in Topeka. Here every 
hotel has a bar, most of them open to the street, and 
liquors appear to be sold without any attempt at 
concealment. In the hall of a hotel at which I 
stopped, there was a sign of a finger pointing “‘To 
the Bar.” In all the business parts of the city there 
are saloons with doors and windows open to the 
street, and men to be seen standing before the bars 
inside. More than twenty such places I counted in a 
short walk, and was assured that there were beyond 
thirty places, besides at least ten drug stores where 
liquors were freely sold; and this in addition to the 
hotels, which were quite numerous. In this particu- 
lar Wichita is a “wide open city.” Perhaps there 
are none more so in the United States. 

The proprietor of one of the hotels with whom I 
conversed admitted that nothing more than a mock 
effort was made at any time to interfere with the sale 
of liquors or to enforce the law. At stated intervals 
(usually once a month) a city officer went around and 
collected from each hotel or saloon such sum as might 
be agreed upon, averaging about $50 per month, 
from each, and so long as this sum was paid they were 
exempt from molestation. The money collected went 
into the city treasury, and it nearly sufficed to pay 
the maintenance of the police and fire departments. 

: ' From the American Friend, Philadelphia. 















one whom I had well known many years ago when 
he was a resident of another State, told me that the 
strongest inducement which he had to come here was 
the overwhelming influence of liquor in the city where 


he was formerly established in business. He feared 
the effect it might have upon his sons. Asa measure 
of protection he came to Kansas soon after the adop- 
tion of the prohibitory amendment. He settled in 
Wichita, where the law was at that time, and for some 
years after, very generally observed. But a few years 
later violations of the law became numerous, and 
arrests and punishment rare. The saloonist grew 
bolder and bolder, as the people became timid and at 
length indifferent. The liquor men obtained control 
of the leading politicians of both political parties, 
and now, by the most corrupt means, control the 
government of the city, and the prohibitory law has 
become little more than a dead letter. ‘‘Asa result,’ 
said this merchant, ‘‘ there is a vast amount of drunk- 
enness and attendant vices, which are dragging down 
and corrupting and ruining our young men.” 


LEAVENWORTH. 

In Leavenworth, I am sorry to say, the conditions 
were much the same as I found in Wichita. All the 
hotels. have wide-open bars and there are many sa- 
loons beside. The sale of liquor is practically un- 
restrained and drunkenness is said to abound. The 
authorities collect money from the sellers at stated 
intervals, and these payments relieve them from any 
further penalty. The good citizens of Leavenworth, 
and there are many, appear to be discouraged, dis- 
gusted, and disheartened ; meantime the open saloon 
is daily bearing its prolific fruitage of depravity and 
degradation. 

About three miles from Leavenworth is the “ Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home,”’ where are now about 2,800 
old soldiers. (The whole number on the roll is about 
3,500, but 700 are out on leave.) Here the United 
States Government maintains a beer hall or canteen, 
where beer is sold to any soldiers who wish it ; and 
so long as they have the money to pay for it, and do 
not become drunken or disorderly, they are not re- 
strained as to quantity. Although a considerable 
number of the soldiers never take beer, the larger 
proportion are drinkers, and many of them to excess, 
and with these the appetite is constantly stimulated 
by the facility with which it can be gratified; but it 
is not only the appetite for beer that is stimulated, 
but the desire for stronger liquors, which are not sold 
at the Home. There is no difficulty in obtaining 
leave of absence. Passes are issued freely, and for a 
five-cent fare a man can go to Leavenworth, which 
some of them do almost daily, to indulge their appe- 
tite for whiskey. 

But the old soldiers need not go as far as Leaven- 
worth. Just outside the main gateway of the Home 
is a little village known as “ Klondike,” a cluster of 
about thirty frame tenements, most of them one-story 
only; at least three-fourths are whisky saloons, 
gambling houses, or dens of the grossest immorality. 
The patrons of these places are almost exclusively 
the soldiers of the Home. The existence and char- 
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acter of these immoral resorts are well known to the 
governor and other officers of the Home, as well as 
to the Governor and Attorney-General of the State 
of Kansas. It may be that the officers of the State 
have no right to interfere with the sale of liquors in 
the Home, as that is on the property of the United 
States Government; but as to the Klondike, the 
State officers have exclusive jurisdiction. 

This infamous resort has existed for years without 
any effort worthy the name of effort having been put 
forth to suppress it. It should be stamped out at 
once. Its continued existence is a disgrace to the 
State, a discredit to the executive officers of the State 
who have it in their power, and whose duty it is to 
put an immediate end to it. Is it not a discredit also 
to every citizen of the State who knows of the hid- 
eous facts and yet makes no protest ? 


LAWRENCE, 


The city of Lawrence, the only other city of 
Kansas of_which I shall speak with any particularity, 
although much smaller than either of those already 
referred to, is a city of too much importance to be 
passed by without mention. Here the prohibitory 
law is well observed as to the outward appearance, 
there being no open saloons; but one of the oldest 
citizens of the State, a resident of Lawrence, said to 
me: ‘ The law is enforced in a general way, but there 
is much liquor sold clandestinely, and any one who 
is determined to get it has little difficulty in finding it. 
However, there is little drunkenness to be seen. The 
public sentiment is in favor of the law, and its more 
strict observance: would be secured if the better ele- 
ment were not so hide-bound by political party con- 
siderations. 

RURAL SECTIONS OF THE STATE. 

It was my fortune to be in Kansas during the 
sessions of the ‘‘ Friends’ Kansas Yearly Meeting,” 
which was held this year at the Friends’ University, 
about two miles from the business center of Wichita. 
Here were assembled delegates from nearly every 
section of the State, affording me unusual opportunity 
for collecting information, of which I was not slow to 
avail myself. 

A room was set apart for my use to which the 
delegates were invited to come singly or in groups. 
I told them of the object I had in being there—that 
I wanted to learn from them what they knew from 
personal observation of the working and results of 
prohibition in their respective localities. In this way 
I collected a mass of information, which, considering 
the character of my informants, I had reason to be- 
lieve was of the most reliable sort. 

It would fill a volume of many pages were I to 
report all the testimony. Suffice it, if I should select 
such portions representing different sections of the 
State as will enable the reader to form a pretty correct 
idea as to the prevailing conditions of the whole. 

Cherokee county is the most southeasterly county | 
of the State and one of the most populous. Here | 
for a series of years the law was very generally ob- | 
served, but the development of the mining industries | 
(lead) had brought into this, as well as into some 
adjoining counties, a different population from the 
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original settlers, and among the newcomers law en- 
forcement was very difficult. The prohibition senti- 
ment is still strong among all the older residents, and 
a vigorous contest has been kept up with varying 
success. Latterly, the best elements—ministers and 
laymen, without regard to party—have got together 
and have organized a Law and Order League, and 
aim to have the law enforced. 

In Johnson, a county of the eastern border, in the 
small town of Prairie Center, a resident of twenty- 
seven years claimed that they had three churches and 
two stores, but no saloons, and never had any. At 
Gardiner, in the same county, a stranger came and 
opened a “joint” last summer, but he was speedily 
arrested, fined, afid imprisoned. 

TWO CLASSES OF TOWNS. 

A resident of Osage, a populous county of the 
interior, said they had two classes of towns—one 
class made up of farmers and business men who were 
in favor of the enforcement, and had driven the liquor 
out; the other class were mining towns, and here the 
liquor abounded. 

A resident of Hamilton, a county bordering on 
Colorado, and living less than two miles from the 
State line, said there were no liquors sold in that 
neighborhood, but that people who wanted liquor 
had only to cross the State line to get it. In the 
same county, in the town of Syr@cuse, sixteen miles 
from the border, it was claimed there had not been a 
saloon in the last twelve years. Attempts had been 
made to open “joints,” but they were immediately 
suppressed. 

In another county town (name overlooked) where 
for a long period liquors had never been sold, a 
stranger thought it would be a good place to start a 
saloon and hired a room; but he could not find any 
one willing to haul his stock and fixtures from the 
depot, so he abandoned the project. 

As an evidence of the wide variance as to en- 
forcement, even in adjoining counties, the following 
may be cited. In St. Francis, the principal town of 
Cheyenne county, the extreme northwest county of 
the State, the law was said to be “‘ uniformly violated.” 
At Goodland, in Sherman county, lying next south 
from the foregoing, there are two “joints,” from each 
of which the town authorities collect $50 per month, 


| which is used for improving the streets and side walks. 


In the county next adjoining on the east, Thomas 


county, town of Colby, it is claimed that the law is. 


‘universally enforced.” 

An instance of what can be accomplished when 
a determined effort is made, may be learned from the 
following narrative. In atown of Butler county two 
saloons were running, by connivance of the town au- 
thorities (that is, licensed contrary to law). Public 
sentiment was at length awakened, the saloonists were 
arrested, their stocks of liquor seized, and they were 
The testimony was abundant to 
convict, but by reason of a packed jury, the defendant 
having a right to reject twice as many jurors as the 
prosecution, conviction failed, and by order of the 
Court the stock of liquors was returned to the de- 
fendants. But the editor of a local paper, with the 
aid of the W.C. T. U. of the town, continued the 
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agitation and so aroused public indignation that the 


saloon-keepers, without waiting further proceedings, 
packed up their goods and left the town. 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT. 


The evidence is conclusive that although the pro- 
hibition law is respected and enforced in a large 
proportion of the rural sections of the State, and in 
some of the towns, it is entirely disregarded in some 
other towns ; and in the principal cities, with, perhaps, 
the exception of Topeka, it is openly violated, and 
this in spite of the fact generally claimed, that the 
preponderating public sentiment is in favor of the 
law. Wherever I heard any expression on the subject 
it was to the effect that were the Constitutional Pro- 
hibitory Amendment again put to a popular vote, 
and the people permitted to vote according to their 
convictions, there would be a larger majority in its 
favor than there was when it was first adopted. 

It may be asked what is the moral effect upon the 
people of Kansas of this widely prevailing disrespect 
of law, this disregard of their official oaths by so 
many of the public officers charged with the execu- 
tion ef the law. ‘It begets lawlessness,’’ said the 
president of a national bank in one of the cities, ‘‘ and 
is undermining the moral sense of the community. 
And,” he added, ‘‘I am in favor of the law and 
would like to see it strictly enforced, and, not with- 
standing the open violations which you see here all 
around you, I believe that were a vote taken the 
people of this city®would sustain the law. As it is 
now, we are at the mercy of the whiskey men, who, 
by corrupt combinations, hold the balance of power. 
They will sustain any party who will sustain them, 
and they will defeat any party who will enforce the 
law against them.”’ 

A gentleman long known to me, a prominent 
member of the Methodist Church, who has traveled 
extensively in Kansas, and is well acquainted among 
the ministers of his own denomination, said to me: 
‘‘ Spirituality is at a low ebb; one of the reasons is, 
winking at the violations of law, living in an atmos- 
phere of crime, and,” he added, ‘‘ many of our mem- 
bers have become indifferent and are stultifying their 
own consciences.” 


THE CONVENTION CONFIRMED. 


Edward Everett Hale, in Christian Register. 


Wirxout controversy and almost without debate the 
United States Senate has confirmed The Hague Con- 
vention. It has put its seal of approval on what some 
of us think the greatest endeavor of the nineteenth 
century. Without dispute, without jar even, the 
nation which proposed to the world a Permanent 
Tribunal gives its blessing to the plan on which it 
has been established. 

It might be said, perhaps, that even the horrors 
of the South African war have led to a more easy 
acquiescence to the Convention. If only it had 
existed ten years ago, men of the same race and the 
same religion would not now be fighting against each 
other. One can imagine every senator of the ninety 
saying this to himself, and at the same time saying, 
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‘‘ Here is my best chance for preventing such carnage 
in the year 1910.” 

Say, if you please, that the convention is intricate 
and elaborate. Say that you could have drawn it 
better yourself. Say that time will make it more 
simple in its operation. But, at the same time, thank 
God that God’s children under his guidance are look- 
ing in the same direction. They are seeking the 
best, and for that let us be grateful ! 

Something majestic there is in that great good 
fortune, or that divine Providence, by which it is 
ordered that the last word spoken in the great chorus 
of assent of the civilized nations of the world should 
be the word of the People. This plan was set on 
foot at the solitary wish and by the solitary effort of 
one man, the absolute ruler of the largest empire in 
the world. The plan has had its moments of good 
fortune and of bad fortune. It has threaded all the 
mazes and sneers of doubt, it has also floated along 
at times down the smooth current of dangerous 
prosperity. But one ruler after another has assented, 
one cabinet after another has agreed, some with 
doubts, some with hopes. And, at the end, ‘ We, 
the people of the United States,” whose plan of 
government is world-wide different from that of 
Russia, whose history is different and whose outlook 
is different, confirm with the unanimity of millions 
upon millions of separate people for the West the 
great undertaking which that monarch of the East 
began. 


Youth's Companion. 


Ir may not be out of place to give an illustration of 
the vast distances a letter may travel on the strength 
of a two-cent postage stamp. Suppose one of the 
girl readers of the Companion in Key West, Fla., 
has a brother in the Klondike region who has risked 
all to dig fortune from mother earth, and writes to 
tell him the news from home. She drops the letter 
in the postoffice at Key West, and it starts on its long 
journey. 

It does not, of necessity, travel in a straight line 
to its destination, but must follow the twistings and 
turnings of the railroads, which have complete charge 
of it until the northwest corner of the State of Wash- 
ington is reached. When it arrives at Seattle, it has 
passed through fourteen States, and yet, so far as 
time is concerned, but one-fourth of its journey has 
been accomplished. 

It now takes a sea voyage from Seattle to Juneau, 
Alaska, and from the latter place is carried, as I have 
already described, to Circle City. It may be taken 
from there by friendly hands farther into the Klondike 
country, and finally delivered to the anxious brother, 
who has been eagerly awaiting the arrival of the next 
party from the nearest town in which a postoffice is 
conducted, in the hope that some one would bring 
him a letter. 

This letter has now traveled in the neighborhood 
of 7,000 miles—by railroad, steamboat, stage, horse- 
back, and, perhaps, dog-sled—and has been on the 
road for nearly forty days, without a moment's rest. 
















No profit, in money, accrues to the Government 
for delivering that letter; indeed, each letter sent 
into Klondike costs the Government for transporta- 
tion many times the amount of postage charged ; but 
in such cases, should we reckon the profit only in 
dollars and cents? 

Should we not consider also the happiness and 
satisfaction afforded this brother as he sits by his fire, 


perhaps homesick and lonely, but now with a loving | 


smile illuminating his face, as he reads and reads 
again every word his thoughtful sister has written 
about home, mother and father, and, perhaps, some 
one else whom he holds dear? When, finally, he 
places his treasure under his pillow and seeks rest, 
he is happier than for many a day, and Uncle Sam, 
who has contributed so largely to that happiness, 
does not regret the small pecuniary loss he has sus- 
tained. 


The Famine in India. 


Or the famine in India the most terrible details are sent, 
though the London journals do not make them conspicuous, 
in the face of the absorbing war operations, and the tremen- 
dous expenditure on their account. 

The Calcutta Friend of India says that the cattle in the 
famine districts have nearly all died. A correspondent of a 
London journal says the authorities doubt whether one-fifth 
of the cattle can be saved. No rain can be expected before 
the middle of June. The wells have been failing, and there 
is a water as well asa food famine. Animals worth fifty to one 
hundred rupees are offered for a rupee, and even then no 
one will buy them. ‘‘Children are sold by their parents at 
ten to twenty cents apiece ; some mothers are willing to give 
them away lest they die before their eyes."’ 

Pundita Ramabai is making desperate efforts to do what is 
possible at Poona, near Bombay. She writes to the commit- 
tee in Boston which has been helping her with funds: ‘‘ The 
fruit trees look bad and dry. The garden does not produce. 
Our animals are looking almost like skeletons. Starving 
people, the old and infirm, widows, deserted wives and 
orphans, the lame, the blind, and lepers flock to our establish- 
ment in hopes of getting food. We cannot eat our full measure 
while so many are being starved to death.”’ 

She is, she says, using all the money she can spare in 
deepening the old wells, and digging a new one. ‘‘ To save 
the girls and animals from water famine seems to be the first 
duty now.”’ 


Didn’t Know His Child. 
A New York police patrolman, discussing the hours of labor, 
referred to the men employed on the ‘‘ surface road’’ street 
railways, and said : 


‘««When I was in command of the Precinct, a case 
came under my notice that I defy any patrolman to match 
from his own experience. 

‘« One evening a man entered the station-house and asked 
if we had ‘any lost children.’ There were three in the back 
room, propped up on as many chairs, and he was sent in to 
see if one of his was among them. The man walked up and 
down before them with a perplexed air for some time, then, 
stopping in front of one of the little ones, raised its head and 
asked: ‘Are you Johnny So-and-So?’ The boy was too 
sleepy to answer, and the caller started to leave, saying that 
he would ‘ send the old woman around to see.’ 

««*What?’ I said, ‘don't you know your own child?’ 
‘To tell the truth,’ he answered, ‘I don’t. I work on the 
Line of street cars; the children ain’t up when I go 
away in the morning, and they're in bed when I get back at 
night. I never see them.’ Later his wife appeared and 
jdentified one of the children as hers. It wasn't the one the 
father picked out, either.’’ 
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Our Exports to Manilla. 
A MANILA paper, bearing date of First month 11, published an 
official advertisement of the sale, by the, U. S. collector of cus- 
toms at that port, of a considerable stock of goods seized by the 
authorities on account of violations of the customs regula- 
tions. Among the items on the list are the following : 

‘‘Forty-five barrels beer, wine, gin, brandy, etc., 14 
boxes liquors, mineral waters, etc., marked Q. M. S. Ben- 
mohr; owners, ‘Officers’ Club,’ Forty-fifth Infantry, 
U.S. V., seized by order of the collector of customs. 

‘‘ Thirty-six barrels of beer, wine, gin, brandy, etc. ; 
30 boxes of liquors, mineral waters, etc.; marked Q. M. S. 
Senator; owner, ‘Officers’ Club,’ Forty-fifth Infantry, 
U. S. V. ; seized by order of the collector of customs."’ 


The ‘* Hall of Sighs.’’ 
Dispatch from Washington. 
‘* THE Hall of Sighs ’’’ Senator Chauncey M. Depew calls the 
famous marble room of the Senate. 

‘* The tales of woe, of suffering, of poverty, of misery, of 
abject want that one hears in this room every day,’’ said the 
Senator, ‘‘ are enough to make one’s heart ache. I have lis- 
tened to more stories of misery and hard luck in that room 
since I came into the Senate than I[ have heard in private life 
for many years. 

‘*Day in and day out it is the same old story. Men and 
women alike throng this room ; some in quest of office, others 
wanting pensions, others desiring places in the army or navy, 
others seeking aid of some sort. 

‘*People whom I never knew or never heard of until I 
came into the Senate have come to me day after day beseech- 
ing me to assist in securing Government positions. And 
while I am willing to do everything in my humble power to 
help along any deserving person, I seem to be absolutely 
without influence in the matter of getting Government jobs.’ 


Honey-Making. 
THE finest honey in this country is gathered from hives where 
white clover and basswood are accessible. In quantity, 
however, it falls behind that made from the golden rod and 
buckwheat blossom. From New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont comes the most of the comb honey, and from 
Arizona and California the largest amount of extracted or 
liquid honey. Thislatteris made from a variety of sage brush 
and wild flowers. It is stated that there should not be more 
than 500 hivesin one locality if the bee farm is to be a paying 
investment, as bee flight does not extend over three miles. 
By the new hives in which artificial wax is placed the average 
yield per hive has been increased from thirty-five pounds a 
season to one hundred, and often to four times that amount. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
On the 27th ultimo, at daylight, General Cronje, command- 
ing about 4,000 Boer troops, being the rear-guard of the 


army which withdrew from its positions on Modder river, ten 
days before, under pressure of the heavy British column, 


| surrendered to Lord Roberts. He had been surrounded for 


more than a week by the British forces, estimated by some 
dispatches to be 60,000 strong, and had defended his position 
with great courage. 

Kimberley has been relieved, the Boer forces withdrawing. 
Ladysmith is still besieged, and severe fighting continues in 
that neighborhood. Long lists of killed and wounded in the 
English army are almost daily forwarded. The Boer losses 
are unknown ; few dispatches come from their side. 

THE question arising out of a proposed tariff bill for the 
island of Porto Rico has caused much agitation. In his 
annual message President McKinley said it was a ‘plain 
duty ’’ to let the productions of Porto Rico come free of duty 





into this country, as well as to let United States productions 
| free into that island. A bill to this effect was proposed by 
| the Ways and Means Committee, but opposition was made by 
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producers of tobacco, etc., in this country, and the committee 
then changed about and proposed a new bill, by which the 
duties levied in Porto Rico and here on interchange of trade 
would be 25 per cent. of the regular United States Tariff. 

Turis bill was debated in the House last week, and it be- 
came evident it would be defeated. Several Republican 
members including McCall, of Massachusetts, Littlefield, of 
Maine, and others, spoke against it. They took the ground 
that Porto Rico, being now part of the national territory, 
came under the provisions of the United States constitution, 
which forbids internal tarifis. The supporters of the bill held 
that Porto Rico (as well as the territories, Arizona, New 
Mexico, etc.), had not the constitutional protection, it being 
for the States only. 

At this writing modifications are proposed in the bill, and 
it is to be voted on on the 28th. Porto Rico is in great dis- 
tress pending legislation of some sort. 

A MEETING of the Anti-Imperialist organization of which 
ex-Senator George F. Edmunds is Honorary President was 
held in Philadelphia last week. At the opening session on 
the afternoon of the 22d ult.,—the birthday of Washington, — 
earnest addresses were made by several speakers, anda paper 
prepared by ex-Senator J. B. Henderson, of Missouri, was 
read. In the evening Carl Schurz delivered an extended 
address to a large audience at Musical Fund Hall. On the 
afternoon and evening of the following day public sessions 
were again held, at which earnest addresses were made by 
prominent speakers. 

ADMIRAL Dewey's claim for an excess of ordinary 
‘« prize money "’ for the destruction and capture of the Span- 
ish fleet at Manila, in 1898, has been decided adversely by 
the United States Court of Claims at Washington. It is 
understood that an appeal will be taken. This claim was 
under the United States law, for $200 ‘‘ head money’’ for 
each man in the Spanish fleet. The usual allowance is $100, 
but Admiral Dewey held that on account of there being 
Spanish soldiers on land near the Spanish ships, the force 
opposing was superior to his, and the allowance should be 
$200. Under the decision now made his share would be 
$9,570 and each captain would get $475. The court held 
that considering all the circumstances the United States fleet 
was superior in strength to the Spanish. 

Wuar has been known as the ‘‘ Flour Trust,’’ a corpora- 
tion controlling about twenty-three flouring mills, and two 
grain elevators, located in Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, 
and New Jersey, and called the ‘‘ United States Milling 
Company," has failed. Receivers have been appointed for 
it in the United States courts in New Jersey and Wisconsin. 
Its floating debt alone is over one million dollars, and it has 
issued mortgage bonds of various sorts to a large amount. 
Besides its debts, it had a so-called ‘‘ capital’’ of two and a 
half million dollars. 

In New York City, a short time ago, the English actress, 
‘*Mrs. Langtry,’’ organized a ‘‘ tea,’’ a social performance, 
in aid of funds for the English hospital ship MZazne, in South 


Africa. One feature was the serving of wines, etc., to those 
attending. It was announced by the newspapers that young 
‘*society'’ women would act as ‘‘ bar-maids,’’ and hand the 


liquor to customers, but demand was made by Ella A. Boole, 
State president of the W. C. T. U., upon the authorities that 
the law against females serving in such capacity be enforced. 
Men were therefore substituted for the young women, in pass- 
ing the liquors around. 

Two large corporations, of the character of ‘‘ Trusts,”’ the 
American Tin-Plate Company, and the National Steel Com- 
pany, removed their offices and office forces from Chicago to 
New York City, on the 22d ult. The reason given is that the 
laws of New York State are ‘‘ easier’’ on such corporations 
than those of Illinois. The removal was made in a special 


train, and all the business was continued while the train was 
in motion from the western to the eastern city. 


| 
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NEWS NOTES. 
A WOMAN'S suffrage amendment to the constitution of Oregon 
will be voted upon by the people of that State next June. 


S1x hundred Finlanders recently sailed from Liverpool for 
Canada, making about 8,000 who have emigrated during the 
past six months. 


THE subscriptions for the ‘‘ Dewey Arch,’’ in New York 
City, still drag. By a recent report only about $200,000 o/ 
the required million is in sight. 


A BILL to revive the ‘‘ whipping-post’’ for certain classes 
of offenders has been rejected by a large majority in the 
Virginia House of Representatives. 


Dr. Lestie E. KEELEY, of ‘‘ gold cure’’ fame, died 
suddenly at his winter home at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 21st 
ult. Dr. Keeley went there recently from his home in 
Dwight, III. 


THE German government has abolished all hindrances in 
the imperial laws and regulations opposed to women entering 
the medical professions. The State laws, however, still limit 
the rights of women students in many instances. 


THE bill repealing the so-called ‘‘ Horton law,’’ which 
permits boxing matches in the State, and which is made the 
cover for ‘‘ prize fights,’’ was passed in the New York Assem- 
bly on the 15th ult., the vote standing 92 yeas to 36 nays. 
The bill has now gone to the Senate. 


Tue Democratic National Convention has been called to 
meet at Kansas City, Mo., on the 4th of July. The members 
of the Democratic National Committee, upon questions put 
them by a New York newspaper, stated, with only one or two 


exceptions, their expectation that W. J. Bryan would be 
nominated. 


At its meeting on the 12th ult., the Presbytery of New 
York (City) decided, by a vote of 77 to 39, to adhere to its 
position previously taken, not to consider further the ‘‘ heresy *’ 
charges against Prof. A. C. McGiffert, of Union Seminary. 
The case, however, will be carried by appeal to the General 
Assembly, which meets at St. Louis, in Fifth month. 


JUDGE MARSHALL, of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
has decided that the will of Elizabeth Ann Sutton, who 
bequeathed three-fourths of her estate to temperance work in 
Milwaukee, is valid. Relatives attacked the will on the 
ground that a bequest for temperance work was not a gift for 
charitable purposes. Judge Marshall holds temperance work 
is a charitable work within the meaning of the law. 


CHESTER county, Pa., having built a new hospital building 
for the purpose, will care for herowninsane. The withdrawal 
of them, about sixty, from the State Hospital at Norristown, 
is welcomed by the authorities of that institution, as it is 
frightfully overcrowded, many patients sleeping in the corri- 
dors. A recent report said there were 1,032 malesand 1,094 
females in the institution. The cost per capita, in 1899, was 
$3.14 per week. 


DuRING the last three months, according to an Associated 
Press report of the 13th ult., from San Francisco, nearly 250 
insane American soldiers have been sent eastward across the 
continent, and 200 more were expected soon to arrive from 
Manila. Says the report: ‘‘ In nearly all cases the men are 
violently insane, and the reputed cauSe of their trouble is the 
ceaseless vigilance required by outpost duty in the Philippines.'’ 
These insane men do not figure in the official lists of ‘‘ losses,’” 
of course. 


Mrs. L. M. N. STEVENS, president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and other officers of that or- 
ganization, had an interview with President McKinley on the 
12th ult., on the ‘‘canteen’’ subject. They presented ver- 
bally, and by written documents, an earnest protest against 
the interpretation placed on the canteen law by the Attorney- 
General, Griggs. The President replied that the opinion of 
the Attorney-General must be final, but that if a plainer law 
should be passed by Congress his department would execute it. 

Two new bills, the Spalding bill (H. R. 5,457), and the 
Grout bill (H. R. 1,060) have been introduced in Congress, 
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NOTICES. paren 
*,*A circular meeting under the care of neEeee Pittsburgh. 
Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at OO RE ch 
Doe Run, on First-day, Third month 11, to con- F are 
vene at 3 o'clock p. m. ancuen Pittsburgh. 
OscaR F. PAssMorE, Clerk. - } cinctnnat. 
*.* Burlington First‘day School Union will ATLANTIC 
be held at Trenton, N. J., Third month Io, at BRADLEY 
1oa.m. All are — BROOKLYN ( oy 
D. WILLETs, ew York. 
ANNIE R. WALN, } Clerks. — 
ae ULSTER 
*,*A regular meeting of the Home Influence UNION 
Association will be held in the meeting-house, SOUTHERN | a 
17th street and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, on SHIPMAN map 
Third-day, Third month 6, at 8 p. m. COLLIER 
Mary E. Mumford, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, will have a paper on ** The Relation of ene — 
Teachers to Parents.”’ RED SEAL 
—— SOUTHERN 
*,* Salem Quarterly Meeting will be held at JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Woodstown, N. J,, on the 8th of Third month. — 
A conference on Peace, under the care of the Cleveland. 
Philanthropic Committee, will be held on the GALE Stein: Sen. 
evening of the 7th. Principal Joseph S. Wal- CORNELL 
ton, of Philadelphia, will address the meeting. KENTUCKY 
A cordial invitation is extended. Louisville. 


Trains leave foot of Market St., Phila. , Fifth- 
day morning, in time for Quarterly Meeting, at 
8.20, and the evening before at 4.10, and 5.40, 
in time for the evening meeting. 

*,*A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ 
Home for Children 4011 Aspen St., West 
Philad’a, Third month 4, at 3 o clock p. m. 

The presence cf Ministering Friends, and all 
interested persons, is a great strength to the 


LAST FLORIL 






The last Pennsylvania 


months in Florida, will | 
Philadelphia March 6. 





VIA PENNSYLVADBIA RAII ROAD. 


season to Jacksonville, allowing almost three 
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ART right. In painting, the first 
or priming coat is important. It 
is the*foundation. It is a mistake 


to think anything is good enough 


for it. 


If a mixture of Zinc, Barytes, etc., 
is used the paint will surely crack and peel. 

The only safe paint for priming is Pure 
White Lead. 
ing a tough, elastic coat that penetrates and 
The brands in 


It combines with the oil, form- 


will adhere to the surface. 


the margin are genuine. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘Uncle Sam’s Ex. 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New Vork. 


JA TOUR. 


| White Goods 


Many very desirable lines are now 
marked one-half and _ two-thirds 
eave New York and regular value . 


Railroad tour of the 


committee having these meetings under care. 


Excursion tickets, including railway transpor- | 


S. T. R. EAvenson, M.D. 


tation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals ez route while going on the special 





*.*A regular meeting of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Workers will be held in the meeting- 
house at 17th St., and Girard Ave., Philad’a, 
Seventh-day evening, Third month 3. 

WARREN E. EmMtey, President. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 
THIRD MONTH: 

2. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
3. Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, W. Liberty, Lowa. 





*,* Circular Meetings occur as follows: 

THIRD MONTH: 
4. Chester, Pa., 3, p. m 
11. Unity and Waln Sts., Frankford, 3.30. 

A general invitation is extended to these 
meetings. 

*,* First-day Evening Meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Third month are held at south-east 
corner 4th and Green Sts., at 7.30 o clock. 
Friends and others are solicited to give their 
attendance. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chester, on First-day, Third month 
4, at 3 o’clock. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The meetings arranged for by the Visit- 


ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 


Third month are as follows : 
4. Drumore, Pa. 
11. Park Avenue, Baltimore. 
18. Gunpowder, Md. 
JouN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 
THIRD MONTH: 
11. Germantown, 10.30 a. m, 
25. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
A QUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





e smaller branches, as way may 


train, will be sold at the following rates: New 
York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Balti- | 
more, and Washington, $48.00; 
$53.00, and at proportionate rates from other 
points. 


Pittsburg, 


Returning, passengers will use regular 
trains until May 31, 1900. 


For tickets, itineraries, and other information, | 


apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Passen- 
ger Agent Southeastern District, Washington, 
D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent West- 
ern District, Pit'sburg, Pa.; or to Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA. 


THE direct route to Florida and all Southern 
resorts, including— 

AIKEN, 

AUGUSTA, 

SUMMERVILLE, 

ASHEVILLE, and the 

‘“*LAND OF THE SKY,” 

is via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, daily, ex- 
cept First-day, at 3.14 p.m. This fine train is 
composed exclusively of dining, library, com- 
partment, observation, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing-cars between New York and St. Augustine, 
also carries Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Aiken, S.C., Augusta, Ga., and Tampa, 
Florida. 

Three other through trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily for Florida and 
points south via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Dining car service on all through trains of 


the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, will be 


828, Chestnut Street, 
pleased to furnish all information. 


Good White Pique—worth 15c.—at toc. 

Figured Pique—worth 20c.—now roc. 

White Pique with colored woven stripes 
—worth 25 cents—now 12% cents; 
worth 45 cents—now 25 cents. 

Heavy White Lawn with Pique cords— 
a most desirable fabric for shirt waists ; 
worth 20 cents—now 12% cents. 





|Household Linens 


Reduced prices on several lines 
|—-Napkins, Table Linens, Towels, 
and Scarfs : 


Fine all-linen silver-bleached Napkins— 
20 inches square ; worth $1.87 '4—here 
at $1.50 a dozen. 

Heavy all-linen full-bleached Napkins— 
choice patterns, 22 inches square ; the 
$2.50 values—here at $2.00a dozen. 

Full-bleached Table Linen—extra quality, 
72 inches wide; usually sold at $1.25 
—here at $1.00 a yard. 

All linen silver-bleached Table Linen— 
soft finish, 60 inches wide—45c. yard. 

Bleached Damask Towels—extra large 
size; colored or plain white border ; 
worth 35c.—this lot 25 cents each. 

Scarfs, Squares, Sideboard Runners, etc. 
—special lots under regular prices. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accur- 
ate attention. Address orders ‘‘ Depart- 
ment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
| and to the advertisers. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PENSION SYSTEM. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Pension 
Department, created for the purpose of 
administering the several Pension Depart- 
ments of the various Companies directly 
operated or affiliated with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company east of Pittsburg and 
Erie, the operations of which began on 
First month 1, of the present year, is now 


a fully equipped Department of the service. | 


During last month the Board of Officers 
at their several meetings acted upon the 
cases of 998 employés who were relieved 
from the service on the first of the present 
year, and fixed the monthly pension 
allowance to be paid to each, the aggregate 
of which amounts to over $200,000 per 
annum. 

The employés relieved represented all 
grades of the service, there being eight 
officers, chief clerks, and special agents ; 
one hundred and eighty-three laborers ; 
ninety-two foremen, assistant foremen, 
and other Maintenance of Way men ; two 
hundred and twenty-eight watchmen, 
sweepers, and shop helpers ; one hundred 
and thirty carpenters, painters, and car 
builders ; one hundred agents, office 
clerks, and station men; ninety-three 
blacksmiths and machinists ; ninety-one 
enginemen and round-housemen ; and 
seventy-three train masters, conductors, 
and train, yard, and boat men. 

Seven hundred and eighteen of the 
relieved employés were members of the 
Relief Fund, each of whom receives, in 
addition to the pension allowance from 
the Company, a superannuation allowance 
from the Relief Department, the aggregate 
of which amounts to over $27,000 per 
annum. 

The names of seven of the pensioners 
were dropped from the rolls during the 
month on account of death. 

A liberal feature of the Regulations is 
the provision that the average regular 
monchly pay, on which the pension allow- 
ance is based, shall be determined, not 
upon what the employé actually earned 
during the ten years preceding his retire- 
ment, but from the standpoint of what he 
would have earned had he been able to 
fulfill the duties of his position every 
working day. This gives employés who 
had the misfortune to be so physically 
disqualified that they were unable to report 
for duty at all times the same benefits as 
those more fortunate. 

In the computation of the length of 
service, also, no deduction is made for 
absence due to sickness or accident. 

These provisions for the welfare of an 
army of seventy thousand employés cannot 
fail to have a beneficial influence in many 
ways, for all who use or are employed 
upon the Pennsylvania System. 


We recently received an application for 
a girl to teach Shoemaking, and expect to 
have several competent to fill this position 
when the four years required to learn the 
trade have expired. Some of the older 
ones are doing excellent work and an 
increasing share of the trade from this 
neighborhood is being sent to our Shoe 
Shop:—([Schofield School Bulletin.) 








ONESTY is the best | INDUSTRIAL WORK. 


policy.” Nobody | A GREAT variety of work has been done 
contradicts it. | in the sewing room the past month. Be- 


Your dealer can get lamp- sides the usual work and “mending on.” 

‘ we have had several ‘‘ stocking days. 
chimneys that almost never Children like almost anything for a 
break from heat, or those that | change, and they took hold of this kind 
break continually. Which does 


of work with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
he get? Which do you get? We equipped ourselves with darning 
Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 


balls, cotton, and needles, had the stock- 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not | ings mated and assorted, and before we 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 


had our entertainment, gave two or three 
glass is clear as well as tough. They | days to this kind of work, and the result 
are accurate, uniform. 


- was, when we made up the ‘‘ Christmas 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys | bundles’’ (as the children call them), we 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- | had a pair of stockings for each one, 
dent happens to them. 


reserving for the girls, as nearly as possi- 
Our “Index” describes ai? lamps and their | ble, those they themselves repaired. 
(ronnie aod shape of imac feragy inst | In patching, we require the girls to 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. select from our scrap basket pieces to 
Address match, as nearly as possible the garment 
to be repaired, for, at first, they didn’t 
seem to think this a matter of any conse- 
quence, and dark garments appeared 
with light patches, and vice versa. They 
seem to get a great deal of pleasure as 
well as benefit out of the ‘‘ mending 
days.’ During the month of January 
thirty-six pairs of shoes have been re- 
paired, and thirty-three little garments 
have been made, besides the work spoken 
of. Every seat is filled, and the sewing 
room is a busy place, these days, and we 
often wish our friends could look in upon 
us and see for themselves what we are 
doing.—[Antionette O'Neill, in Laing 
School, S. C., Visitor. ] 














Maceetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ee 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


The only dressing in the world which will make shoes 
absolutely waterproof is Leatherine. That Leatherine does 
make shoes, and leather in every form, really proof against 
water has been thoroughly demonstrated. Shoes to which 
this preparation has been applied have stood in water for eight 
weeks, and when removed have been found as dry inside as 
on the day when immersed. Leatherine will not injure the 
finest leather, but will make it softer, more comfortable, and 
twice as durable. This article will be found invaluable by 
everyone who desires to protect the feet against dampness 
and will do away entirely with the use of overshoes. 


Ask your grocer or shoe-dealer for Leatherine, or if they do not keep i 
send 25 cents for a package to THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER 
MANUFACTURING CO., 212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


REER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 3;, 
Larger, handsomer and more interesting than ever. The most complete catalogue of 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


Profusely illustrated and with beautiful colored covers. We will send you a copy 
free by mail if you state name of paper in which you saw this ad aavertionment. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ili 





William D. Yarnall & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 

































































CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 
Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 
tains, lavatory and smoking-room for 
gentlemen and two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. The Tourist 
Car fare is less than via any other route, 
saving from $25 to $30 for the trip. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
Jj. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


Mr. England writes enetiy and with poetic feeling. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


City, West PuHILapeLtpnHiaA, AND DeLtaware Co 
Properties of en | Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 
Phone No 9. 52 16 main STREET, DARBY, ra. 


Disarmament a Nations ; or, 
Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


Many “MOTHERS | can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Drvucaists. 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S. SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’ A, 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents Single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


The British Friend. 


The Montuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
EpWARD TURNER and EpwarD 


Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, 1900: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address WM. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North dessin with remittance. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





A CENTURY ago Cologne had only 
45,000 inhabitants. In 1850 it had 
88,000, and to-day 360,000. It owes 
this growth largely to the Rhine boats and 
railways. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 


A Cure. --‘‘Somehow,”’ said the Benjamin Green, 


highly respectable gentleman, ‘‘I can't 
ever get over my boyhood fear of a police- 
man. ‘*Why don’t you try running a 
saloon ?’’ asked his friend. —[Indianapo- 
lis Press. ] 





WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 








Bicycle Tour of 
England and Scotland. 


PARIS _EXPOSITION. : 





To Sian 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
gj lement 


We will continue ae manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLoor. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 


— 
A wheeling trip for eleven young men and boys, sail- 
ing third week in June. 
For particulars address EDWARD C. WILSON, 
3000 Irving Place, Washington, D. C. 


Cameras! Cameras!  Comenes | 


Special Bargains in Kodaks. 
Call and see them. 


Have You Heard 


that there is a well-tried and scientific treatment 






for the cure of all chronic diseases by the THOS. H. MeCOLLIN CO., a eee 
DEVELOPING, 123 S. 11th St., Philad’a. RUBBER 
INHALATION OF PRINTING a Short Notice. CEMENT, 
COMPOUND OXYGEN? MOUNTING, MAJOR’S 
Its wonderful effect upon LEATHER 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, CATARRH, 
HEADACHE, NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, 

GENERAL DEBILITY 


is well known to thousands who have been bene- 
fitted after years’ suffering and disappointment. 

To all those who have tried different remedies 
without success, and have become discouraged, 
our Compound Oxygen Treatment comes, bring- 
ing hope and encouragement. It has restored 
many chronic sufferers. 


WHY NOT YOU? 
Write for book at once, free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


eh eI al al BH Ue I eS 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





OF PHILADELPHIA 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


~ Artists’ Materials, 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





Window Shades, etc. 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


CEMENT. 


Friends’ Book Association, : 


® Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, y 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Engravers, and Printers, ¢ 


“ Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
% Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
URPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Tit/e and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 
Nicuoras Brice, Evwarp S. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, |. Borron Winpenxy 
S. Davis Pace, E.iwoop Becker 


Jon R. Ruoaps, Epwin S.Dixon, 


actual NET Cost, 
PLUS of over 334 MILLIONS 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


32,094.49 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 


409 Chestnut Street. 


ASAS. WING: 


oun F. Lewis, Warren G. Grirritn, 

Homas R. Grit, Samvec Bancrort, Jr , 

Cuas. S. Hincuan, Epwarp G. McCo urn, 
Avrrep |. Pxiuips. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Reali Estate Brokers, | 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


Capital $2,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

CORPORATIONS, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 
SAFES TO RENT IN Bu 


OR 


AND 





| 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


WMehave sold cur Real Sstateo 
Mortgages for2) years without 
loss to any Srwestor; and now offer 
choice selected first Mortgages 
Fronv the Hack-vwaxy belt of exas 
and Oklahoma. Sayment prinapal 
and. Gf interest quaranteed.. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


I Tunnel sno Snr o> 
Hull Huidding Phila Par 


(adress the Company or 5 &orse, 
VS. 140 Nassow st, 


Adbulon Rudd, Soughkerpoe, 1.B. 
B.S. Hutchinson , Syracuse, W.9. 


GWv.5. Wary, “West Chester, Pa., 


| Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPEED. 


43 FIO 
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Most popular varieties, postpaid. 

1 pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 4 colors, 
* Alyssam, Littie Gem. [mixed. 
Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. 

“ Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 


Pkts 


Umbrella Plant. 

Carnation Marguerite. 
Double Chinese Pink. 
Heliotrope, mixed. _ 
Forget-me-not Victoria. 
California Golden Bells. 
Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 
Phlox Drammen dip, B 


sobeet aris 


Lovely > = sw weP, 
“ Giant Vervena, mixed. 

“ Diamond Flower. 

“ Washington Weeping Palm. 
“ Japan Morning Glory. 

23 BULBS‘ grand new 

Canna Lilies, 

Scarlet King” “Scarlet King” and Variegated ; 

Canna Lily. idouble Tuberose; 2 Hybrid Gladi- 

olus ;2 Butterfly do.; 4 nish Iris; 

2 Tuberous clmb’g Wistaria; 10 lovely m’x'd Oxalis. 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE—124 pages, 

REE with every order. 


The Conard & JonesGo. vex, West Grove, Pa, 


Pe pt mt Pat tft ft pt pt ft tf Pt 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


| PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, 


STONE | 


| Cueapgest, SImP.est, 





Jackburn 
“ Califort 1203 sa ” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sur- 

ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABI E. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary. 


\ Manager of Insurance Deforioment, JOCETE ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. ROB. 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, }. BART 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary,C,. WALTER BORTON. 


ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAV\D 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. ae ne Oe Sts. 


Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


RGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BLICKENSDERFER 
Fastest, Bast. TYPE-WRITER 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 











A Cheap, Neat, and Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
Holds a year. Sent for 25 cents, in- 
cluding postage. Postage stamps accepted, 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 


| of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 


matter at the end of the year. 





